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APPROBATIONS OF THE FRENCH EDITION. 


, 
Woo. 


By order of the Very Rev. Father Timothy, of Puyenbier, 
Min. Prov. of the Province of Paris, I have read the Life 
of St. Anthony of Padua, and have found in it nothing but 
what Is calculated to highly edify the devout reader. 


FR. STEPHEN, O.S.F.C. 
Reims, 
July 15th, 1894. 


By order of the Very Rev. Father Timothy, of Puyenbier, 
Min. Prov. of the Friars Minor Capuchins of the Province 
of Paris, I have read the book entitled Popular Life of St. 
Anthony of Padua, composed by the Rev. Father Léopold 
de Chérancé, and found everything in strict conformity with 
Catholic faith and morals. 


l FR. CAMILLUS, O.S.F.C. 
Calais, 
July 15th, 1894. 


HAVING received a favourable report from the two Fathers 
whom we charged with the censorship of the present work, 
we have much pleasure in approving the Life of St. Anthony 
of Padua, composed by Father Léopold de Chérancé ; and 
we are convinced that the perusal of the Life will inspire 
the Faithful with a yet greater devotion to the illustrious 
Wonder-worker. l 

Given at our Convent of St. Anthony of Padua, at Nantes, 
this 19th day of July, 1894. 

FR. TIMOTHY, Min. Prov. O.S.F.C. 


APPROBATION OF THE MOST REV. FATHER-GENERAL 


Permittimus Reverendo Patri Leopoldo a Chérancé ut, 
servatis servandis, typis (denuo) mandare possit Saint Antoin 
de Padoue. 

Datum e Conventu Orioleais, in S. Visitatione, hac die 
1 Martii, 1895, 

Fk. BERNARDUS ab Andermatt, 
- Min. Genlis. Cap. 
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PREFACE. 


THE present work was undertaken to spread 
amongst English-speaking readers the know- 
ledge of St. Anthony of Padua, whom the 
Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII., desires to be 
known and loved not merely as the Saint of 
Padua, but as the Saint of all the world. 

No mention need here be made of the 
valuable original upon which the Life is 
based, nor of the eminent author who com- 
posed it. This is given in the Appendix. 
Pére Léopold de Chérancé has made the best 
of the materials in hand, and has given us a 
charming Life of the great Saint. How well 
he has succeeded, despite his many other 
literary and, especially, missionary labours, 
is evident from the way in which the Life 
has been received by the French public. 
Being personally acquainted with the learned 
Capuchin author, I was readily granted all 
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necessary authorisations to bring out an 
English edition of the Life. It has been my 
aim to give a faithful rendering of the French 
original, without, however, tying myself 
down, too strictly, to the wording of the text. 
A few things, not at all necessary for the 
Life, have been left out. The Author’s 
Preface likewise has been omitted in its own 
place; but it substantially appears in the 
Appendix. 

The Appendix is the work of Mrs. Vernon 
Blackburn, who also undertook the arduous 
task of carefully revising the manuscript, and 
seeing the work through the press, I am 
deeply grateful to her for her ever-willing 
readiness to give all assistance in her power, 
and I owe her a debt of gratitude for her 
patient work of collaboration in this English 
edition of the Life. 

Father Anselm, O.S.F.C., the Editor of 
our Franciscan Annals, has given the work 
additional interest by his appropriate and 
charming Introduction. And here, last but 
not least, must I make grateful mention of 
Mr, Francis Thompson, who has graced the 
Life with an expression of his poetic genius. 

As for myself, the work has been a labour 
of love, and as I neared its completion, the 
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conviction impressed itself upon me that de- 
votion to the great Franciscan Wonder- 
worker, which is now rapidly reviving 
everywhere on the Continent, would do an 
immense good among our English-speaking 
people. It is my belief, in particular, that 
the establishment of some Association under 
the patronage of St. Anthony, such as are 
already in existence abroad, and also the 
work of the Bread of St. Anthony, would 
be productive of innumerable blessings, 
_ spiritual and temporal as well as social. I, 
therefore, hail with great joy the “ Guild of 
St. Anthony,” which has just been estab- 
lished at our Monastery, Crawley, Sussex, 
and hope that it may be a means of still 
further promoting devotion to our Saint. 
May God grant this, through His servant, 
St. Anthony. 

Fr. Marnus, O.S.F.C. 


The Monastery, Olton, 
Birmingham, 


October, 1895. 


TO ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. 


THOU find’st, men say, the thing that’s lost. Be- 
hold 

This England, Anthony, which knows thee not ; 

For she hath lost 

An antique Pearl of price. 

Her loss is old, 

Wherefore she hath forgot 

All but the lack which teacheth her its cost ; 

And quests with many a void device, 

Indeed unwitting what. 

And with religion vain, 

All things she searcheth that are for her pain ; 

With veriest prayer 

Importunes leading on all paths that err. 

Yield, Anthony, her blind 

Petition, after God’s own mind 

And those calm ways the unhasty heavens allot :— 

The things she seeketh give her not to find, 

Give her to find the thing she seeketh not. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“ WHERE are you from?” asked Leo XIII. of Don 
Locatelli. “From Padua, your Holiness.” “ And 
do you love your Saint?” “Love him, Holy 
Father? Indeed yes! I was born and bred 
within sight of his tomb, and I bear his name.” 
“My son, it is not enough: not only must you 
love him, but you must make him loved ; for, mark 
me well, St. Anthony is the Saint, not of Padua 
only, but of the whole world.”* 

The words of the Pontiff, winged as they seem 
to have been with prophecy, are daily receiving 
ever-widening confirmation. Through the universal 
Church St. Anthony’s name appears to be assuming 
the character of a watchword. Dearest of friars 
in Italy, the good Father in France, homely 
Anthony in Germany, lieutenant-colonel in the 
Portuguese army, and a winner of bread in these 
isles, the Paduan Saint is a cosmopolitan person- 
ality that has won the cult of the hour. Never 
did Franciscanism expect greater things of itself: 
never did its aspirations more profoundly excite the 


* Author’s Preface to second French Edition. 
1a 
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hearts of men. Waiting for a leader, a distracted 
world confused by its own wants has hastily grasped 
at the latent possibilities of the Franciscan idea, 
and has inadequately understood its purport. Now 
as, wherever St. Anthony appears he bears with 
him the authentic standard of the Franciscan 
Order, obviously this “Saint of the whole world” 
has with him that expected message of the seraphic 
gospel which all the Saints on earth are saying is 
to regenerate the world. Quite as obviously the 
message of this universal Saint shall embrace all, 
exclude none. And at this, the psychological 
moment of the alliance of Franciscanism and the 
world, I venture to suggest it is a message for 
Science, for Society, and for Religion. 


I. 


St. Francis has been assailed and applauded 
as an enemy of learning. Intellectualists and 
educated Catholics have been accustomed to de- 
plore him as unscientific: sentimentalists have 
always hailed him as the herald of their emotional 
god. But if St. Francis was not an idea, he cer- 
tainly was not a sentiment, In truth he was both, 
and a sentiment first that he might hold men in 
fast captivity till he could persuade them to accept 
his idea. 

Now, his idea is his message to science, and it 
is expressed in the Obedience which he sent to 
St. Anthony, appointing him Lector of Theology. 
It is as follows: “To my very dear Brother Anthony, 
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Brother Francis : Greeting in Jesus Christ. Itis my 
will that you teach our friars sacred Theology, but 
in such a way as not to extinguish in yourself or 
in them the spirit of prayer and piety as it is pre- 
scribed by the Rule. Farewell.” 

A superficial reader will find herein but a timid 
approach to theological science, as if it were a 
regrettable departure from piety and prayer. It 
is so easy for the mist of a vulgar misconception 
to dim the inspiration of a sainted genius. Prayer 
and piety, technically aceepted, were not the sole 
Offices of the friars, who, according to the Rule, 
were not contemplatives. It is the “spirit” of piety 
which the Saint demands, and the “spirit” of 
prayer. It is a theology read under the illumina- 
ting influence of that “spirit” whose breath is 
prayer and whose language is piety that the 
Seraph of Assisi desired to enlighten his sons, and 
through them the world. And when St. Anthony, 
by obedience, stepped into the desert of the arid 
bones of dry speculation, every truth put on spiri- 
tual flesh and walked, and the Wonder-worker was 
called the Father of Mystical Theology. 

Yet it were misleading to affirm, as some have 
done, that St. Anthony founded a school. Francis- 
canism and a school are antagonistic and mutually 
destructive. One, if anything, is an intellectual 
apostolate and universal, the other sectary and 
exclusive. The friars have, indeed, at all times 
leaned to one rather than to another theological 
view, and in their scientific choice have exercised 
a healthy independence. But their liberty has 

IŠ 


xX Introduction. 
aimed not at creating a school, but at emancipation 
from the useless forms of an antiquated intellec- 
tualism ; and their traditional leaning has always 
been to a theology that tasted of the breast of 
God’s tenderness, or might have been lisped by the 
Divine Babe whom St. Anthony fondled in his 
arms. Piety is a state of filial virtue; prayer is 
the utterance of a child. It is only out of the 
nursery of the beautiful “ spirit” of piety and prayer 
that the intellectual children of earth may hope to 
run into the perfect heaven of science. 

The better to understand what this Franciscan 
spirit would establish, consider what it loves to 
destroy. 

Mediæval intellectualism, soaring, like an ancient 
Angel, above the stars of God, fell, through pride 
into vain speculations and an aristocracy of subtle- 
ties, which walled it away from all but a privileged 
mental class. Few acquainted with the trend of 
historic evolution will be surprised at this. Man, 
when he fairly attains an object, forgets his pilgrim 
staff, and begins to make a resting-place. When 
medizval science foolishly attempted to build it- 
self a tower of vanities, God sent Franciscanism to 
confound its affected speech, and splitting it into 
a hundred dialects, scattered its treasure of science 
to the four quarters of the earth. 

It was perversely normal that after intellec- 
tual science had reigned for centuries, physical 
science should attempt to disenthrone it. The 
triumph was of short duration. Perhaps its aggres- 
sively militant attitude in these countries has 
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passed away with Tyndall and Huxley. The 
house it laboured to establish has become, in the 
phrase of a French savant, “bankrupt.” Both 
have been considered mortal foes. Both have 
been humbled, and are destined to be friends, 
according to the “ spirit ” of piety and of prayer. 

When ignorance apes the manners of the wise, 
and mediocrity airs and hides its limitations be- 
neath the externals of a finer race, a deep intellec- 
tual insincerity and hypocrisy necessarily result. 
Things stood somewhat thus in the age of St. 
Francis. They so stand to-day, when St. Anthony 
echoes the cry of Heaven and man’s soul for that 
sublime renunciation of intellect which utters the: 
greatest truths in the sweet language of simplicity. 

St. Francis’s commission, then, to St. Anthony 
is the redemption of science from the perdition of 
its own folly. We are against science, yes: but 
only to crucify the literal flesh of its letter unto 
a death and corruption whence shall issue, in 
glorious resurrection, the spiritual body of its 
eternal sense. 

When the friars advanced to Oxford, occupied 
the professorial chairs,* produced a Lector who 
taught St. Thomas Aquinas, and became, as Dr. 
Jessop, the Rector of Scarning, has said, “the 
most learned men in Europe,” you could not 
accuse them of enmity to science. But science 


*“The greatest names belonging to Oxford in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are in the ranks of the seraphic 
Francis ” (Mr. Gladstone’s Lecture on the Romanes Founda- 
tion, delivered at Oxford, October, 1892). l 
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is not the end for which the friars live—it is but 
one, and that not the most important, weapon in 
the armoury of the Franciscan apostolate. 


IL, 

Leo XIII. has pronounced that in Franciscan- 
ism lies the remedy for the economic evils of 
society. Instantly we remember how the Holy 
Father’s “Saint of the whole world” was the 
Peace-maker of Florence and the Deliverer of 
Padua ; and then we see him to-day spreading a 
table before the hungry sons of men, and by a 
new universal devotion filling it with bread. This 
may appease a momentary want, but the Francis- 
can cure strikes deeper and touches the conditions 
of social life. 

Equality amongst men is a dream. Some men 
will rise head and shoulders above their fellows, 
and that by the royal right of their faculties. 
According to these faculties will be the possession 
of external goods. Class is the natural result. 
When the inequality is unduly emphasised, or too 
jealously defended, right and justice are at stake. 
A thousand things may, confuse this main issue, 
but that issue is the social evil. 

Civil communism is not equal to the task of 
curing it. Natural ethics do not afford any motive 
sufficiently persuasive for the grand sacrifice of 
individual right. Every experiment has been a 
failure, 

The sacred communism of Religious Orders 
founded on divine principles is an ever fresh 
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lesson, though not a model, for the world. St. 
Francis, aiming highest, would dispense with the 
security of even common proprietorship for his 
friars. The personal right which the individual 
resigned was also renounced by the whole body. 
Neither Community nor Province were to be better 
off than the individual. Before the eyes of a world 
whose curse was the worship of “ rights,” the Fran- 
ciscan Order stood without purse or scrip, and shod 
with the sandals of charity. This is what the Sera- 
phic Father called “The sublime height of most 
holy poverty.” 

Thus unique in its title to speak impartially on 
social questions, the First Order is really the apos- 
tolate, the life, and inspiration of another movement, 
mightier than itself, which is to carry Franciscan- 
ism into practical life, and embrace the world. 
That movement is the Third Order. The grand 
embodiment of the seraphic idea, I would not 
hesitate to call it z%e Order St. Francis was raised 
to establish. Ideal renouncement may turn men 
into Apostles and women into Angels of prayer ; 
but both exist in relation to their fellows to keep 
alive and spread that Tertiary movement which 
is able to embrace and regenerate all society, and 
secure the entire reign of Jesus Christ. 

Frederic Morin has said : “ Modern Europe has 
no idea of all it owes to St. Francis.” * Have 
men yet to learn that the Third Order was the 
stroke of genius which ended feudalism, and on 
its ruins built modern society ? And what it built 

* St François et les Franciscains. 
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it can, if allowed, restore. “ Domestic peace,” 
said Leo XIII. in his Encyclical on the Third 
Order, “ incorrupt morality, gentleness of behaviour, 
the legitimate use and preservation of private 
wealth, civilisation, and social stability, spring as 
from a root from the Franciscan Third Order.” 

This was the institution St. Anthony left behind 
him to preserve the fruits of social peace his apos- 
tolic labours had brought about in the great cities 
of Italy and France. 

It has sometimes been emphasised that the 
Third Order is a labour movement. It is indeed 
a sign of its heavenly character, that it brings a 
message of comfort and hope to the labourer ; of 
comfort in his present lot, and hope for a better 
distribution of social advantages. In fact, it is his- 
toricthatthe first Tertiary, Luchesius, franciscanised 
his opulent position down to four acres and a 
house. But there is a slight danger lest the word 
“labour ” limit that universality which is vital to 
the mission of the Third Order. If man were a 
mere digestive organism, nothing would be more 
proper than the cult of manual labour. But man 
is more than that, and so there is work of heart 
and work of brain, either of which is accompanied 
with a sweat of brow that merits a more excellent 
crown than any material labour. If you include 
all these, then indeed is the Third Order a labour 
movement in the broadest and best sense of the 
word ; for it demands work of every one according 
to his vocation, and has within itself a power of ad- 
justing the inequalities which may and must arise. 
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This is not a discussion of the details of that social 
remedy, it is the statement of its message. 

Its secret is nothing but that of the Gospel, with 
the addition of a response to the imperative crav- 
ing of the human heart for association and visible 
brotherhood. The unions of democracy and the 
clubs of the classes are but sects which it would 
absorb in one great fraternity. If men should don 
the brown habit of the Tertiaries, then, in the 
words of Leo XIII., “The entire Christian world 
would see itself led back from disorder to peace, 
from ruin to safety, by the favour of the Saint of 
Assisi.” i 


III. 


Perfect religion is based on love. “On this 
depend the whole Law and the Prophets.” When 
this love exercises from heart to heart the divine 
gift of communicativeness and whispers God, a 
church at first spiritual, and then by evolution 
visible, is a necessary result. Out of the spiritual 
church of those who first loved and followed Him 
to the end Christ made a visible one which is to 
last for all time. The Catholic Church is the 
only Temple which, enshrining this love, is accepted 
of heaven, and its daily dedication honoured by 
the real presence of God mercifully obscured in 
the mists of the Sacred Species. 

No one better than St. Anthony, the “Father 
of Mystical Theology,” knew or illustrated the 
magnificence or excess which is inherent in all 
love. Men needed redemption. Christ loved, and 
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therefore died for them. There was magnificence 
in the plentifulness of that Redemption and excess 
in the Passion and Death. The details of the 
crucifixion were sacred joys to the loving Heart 
of Christ, Who longed to make Himself of no 
repute for the race He loved. 

In the triumph of the Incarnation on Calvary 
love with its excess received its consecration. 
Beneath the majestic shadow of this example, 
love, in the sense of nature, surmounts all obstacles 
with proverbial wings, and longs for the chances 
of heroism. In the sense of grace, it is divinely 
impatient with the routine of mechanical laws 
and runs into miracles. 

Miracle, it has been said, destroys the laws of 
nature. On the contrary, it does but announce 
them. Itis the thunder which, rolling through the 
harmonies of nature, brings with it the music of 
another world, and only emphasises the melody of 
this. The periodic sound startles none but the 
ear untutored by love. 

Miracle is not lawless. It is not indeed chained 
by the slave laws of the cosmos. Itisas regulated 
as the spiritual life of man. That life pulses with 
liberty. But it is not lawless. So subjected is 
miracle to a law of spirit that the Church can 
afford to postulate it æ priori as an essential con- 
dition of canonisation. There is then a law of 
miracle. Miracle in truth has become quite his- 
torically normal when the psychological faculties 
of man, in their brave endeavours to effect perfect 
. union with God, have by heavenly grace risen to 
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heroic acts. Such psychological heroism in the 
order of grace is sanctity. Sanctity is love, and 
love is perfect religion and miracle. 

Now St. Anthony’s miracles are his message 
to religion. A welcome revival of religion is 
taking place over the whole world. The West and 
East are stirred, almost equally. All men are 
conscious that the Catholic Church is beginning 
to taste a fresh triumph over the human mind. 
But it is a moment when Rationalism is thirsting 
to invade the sanctuary, and when intellectual 
conviction is apt to overshadow the inestimable 
gift of faith. 

Even within the Church the blaze and noise of 
argument seem disposed to interfere with the sanc- 
tuary lamp and evensong. It is accounted intel- 
lectual to be a sceptic on miracles, and Lourdes 
and Holywell are subjected to insatiable analysis 
and criticism. 

It is a time for reviving the grand simplicity of 
faith. St. Anthony preaches it through that most 
authentic voice of God, miracle. He exercises the 
miraculous gift, not to move mountains, but to 
restore to a widow a lost key ; to cleanse a woman’s 
dress, soiled in going to a sermon, lest she should 
incur the wrath of an indevout husband ; to mend 
a glass broken in accepting hospitality ; or to turn 
the death-bath of boiling water into a delightful 
splashing for a forgotten baby. These miracles 
smile at analysis, and laugh with a child’s gay 
laughter at criticism. 

They are St. Anthony’s message of simplicity. 
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It is imperative the Saint’s message were cried 
from the house-tops, when Catholics have felt 
called upon to apologise for his miracles. For 
simplicity is of the essence of love, and love is 
the soul of sanctity, and sanctity is the glory of 
perfect religion. 

Thus out of St. Anthony’s life emerge the great 
messages of the seraphic gospel. A redemption 
to science, a saviour to society, it is a veritable 
messiah to religion. The nations have ever re- 
cognised an infant as the personification of sim- 
plicity. Christ so did. St. Anthony is always 
associated with the Divine Infant. And so shall 
the child of Franciscanism, as shown to the world 
by St. Anthony, with simplicity, renunciation, 
poverty inscribed upon his victorious standard, 
lead back the empire of God’s children on earth 
to the gates of the everlasting City. 


Fr. ANSELM, O.S.F.C. 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. 


CHAPTER I. 


A HAPPY CHILD. 
(1195—1210.) | 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, the great reformer of 
monasticism in. the Middle Ages, has left behind 
him a progeny countless as the stars of heaven, a 
vast family whereof each member strives to re- 
produce his virtues and continue his mission of 
moral regeneration. His appearance in history 
is like to a brilliant sun, with a host of great men 
and Saints revolving round him, as so many 
planets, reflecting his light, but not eclipsing him. 
Few of his sons, however, inherited his Apostolic 
zeal and sympathetic personal charm in the same 
degree as he of whom Montalembert wrote :* 
“Scarce had the Seraph of Assisi winged his 
flight to Heaven, and taken his place before the 
Throne of God, when in the devotion and en- 


* St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Introduction, p. 73. 
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thusiasm of the people he was succeeded by one 
whom men call ‘the eldest son of St. Francis,’ 
one who, like his spiritual father, was famed for 
that power over nature which gained for him 
the appellation of ‘the great Wonder-worker of 
Padua.’”’ 

It is this St. Anthony of Padua, the contem- 
porary and follower of the Patriarch of the Poor, 
the gem of the Seraphic Order, whose delightful 
personality we have attempted to depict in these 
pages. 

Padua boasts of having begotten him to the 
heavenly life, but his earthly birthplace was in 
another land; a land washed by the mighty 
Atlantic, in a kingdom which had just emerged 
into existence. It was in Portugal, towards the 
close of the twelfth century, that St. Anthony first 
saw the light of this world. 

Times and surroundings are not without their 
influence ; and to rightly estimate the character of 
our Saint it will not be out of place to give a brief 
outline of the political events of the country where 
he spent his early years. 

Few histories are so troubled as that of Portugal. 
Pillaged and sacked in turn by the Vandals, the 
Suevi, the Alani, and the Visigoths, it fell, in the 
eighth century, into the power of the Arabs, under 
whose dominion it languished for four hundred 
years. Then came a Frankish knight, Henry of 
Burgundy, a relation of the kings of France, and 
nephew of Henry I., who aided the King of Spain 
to repel the invader. The admirer and rival of 
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El Cid, he fought seventeen battles against the 
Mohammedans which were for him as many 
victories, and died, covered with laurels, at the 
Siege of Astorga in 1112. His son, Alfonso I., 
completed the work of liberation, overthrew the 
Moorish Empire on the field of Castro-Verde, was 
proclaimed king by his army, and confirmed in 
his sovereign rights and title by Pope Innocent I. 
in 1142, despite the protests of Spain. To the 
followers of Mohammed he left nothing but the 
Province of Algarvez at the extreme end of the 
Iberian Peninsula. By a firm, yet wise and 
prudent, administration he gradually wiped out 
the traces of that dreadful invasion, replaced the 
mosques by Christian churches, and in order that 
the memory of so unexpected a delivery might be 
handed down to future generations, he founded 
several monasteries, amongst others that of Santa 
Cruz at Coïmbra and that of St. Vincent at Lisbon, 
in 1147, both served by Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine. 

Coïmbra was, at first, the residence of the Court, 
but its right to be called the capital of the king- 
dom was soon disputed by Lisbon, which had 
natural claims over that of any other city, both by 
reason of its ancient renown, and its important 
situation on the right bank of the river Tagus 
forming a port where the riches of the East and 
West were already pouring in. The nation, as yet 
in its infancy, was bent on conquest; the little 
kingdom soon flourished, and, its independence 
once established, it began to obtain an ascendency 
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over all the seas into which it sent forth its ships 
under the standard of the Cross, 

Thus Portugal sprang into being through an act 
of faith on the battle-field, and grew under the au- 
gust protection of the Sovereign Pontiffs, whose 
tributary and vassal it gloried to be called. It was 
a noble nation, young and full of life, whose highest 
attributes were reflected in that Christian hero who 
may rightly be called the noblest realisation of 
the aspirations throbbing in the soul of his people. 
We have already mentioned this hero’s name, it is 
now time to take up his personal history. 

Anthony was born at Lisbon, on August 15th, 
1195. His father’s name was Martin de Bouillon, 
his mother’s, Teresa Tavera, both of ancient lin- 
eage, in which deeds of chivalry and the faith of 
the Crusades were allied to nobility of blood. 

Don Martin descended from Godfrey de Bouillon, 
who led the first Crusade, and was the first Frankish 
King of Jerusalem. He was the grandson of Vin- 
cent de Bouillon, who had followed Alfonso I. in 
his campaign against the Moors, and who, in 
acknowledgment of his deeds of valour, had 
been appointed Governor of Lisbon. This office 
became hereditary in the family of de Bouillon, 
to which Don Martin, by reason of his personal 
character, did great honour and credit. Accord- 
ing to the chronicles of the time, he was one of 
the most distinguished cavaliers of Alfonso IT. 

The house of Doña Teresa was not less illus- 
trious. Her ancestors had reigned over the 
Asturias in the eighth century until the invasion 
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by the Saracens. Beyond this fact, however, little 
is known of her. We are told that to the charms 
of youth and endowments of mind, she joined those 
moral qualities which form the glory and happiness 
of a family : a generous disposition, a singular de- 
votedness to duty, and a tender, unfeigned piety. 

The first biographer of the Saint dismisses the 
high position of the Bouillons and Taveras in a 
single sentence. “ They inhabited,” he briefly re- 
marks, “a sumptuous palace close to the Cathe- 
dral of Lisbon.”* He is altogether silent as to 
their illustrious descent and connections. He evi- 
dently considers their greatest glory and renown 
to be derived not so much from their ancestors 
as from their son, that flower of monastic chivalry, 
as Godfrey had been the flower of military chivalry. 

While Anthony’s parents were both radiant with 
youth and full of bright hopes for the future, God 
blessed their union, and our Saint was their first 
child.f This fact, at least, is clearly stated by the 
ancient chronicle which serves us as a guide. 

The newborn babe was carried in great pomp 
to the sacred font in the Cathedral, and received 
in Baptism the name of Fernando. He was a child 
of benediction, though his birth was not ushered in 
by any of the wonderful presages to be met with 
in the lives of a St. Basil, a St. Dominic, or a 
St. Francis. No swarm of bees deposited their 
honey upon his lips; his mother was not troubled 


* John Peckham, chapter i., p. I. 


+“In primo juventutis flore” (John Peckham, chapter 
i., p. I). 
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by mysterious dreams; no angelic visitors were 
seen to hover over his cradle. The only remark- 
able thing was an exceeding joy that filled the 
whole house. All ranks of society joined in that 
universal gladness, making the palace of the 
Bouillons to re-echo with the good wishes and 
congratulations which, at the time, seemed some- 
what exaggerated, but which the reality was never- 
theless to exceed. 

Fernando was not the only child; others soon 
followed, probably four: two brothers, Don Velasco 
and Don Egidio; and two sisters, Dofia Feliciana, 
who married and settled at Lisbon, and Dofia 
Maria, who in her first youth took refuge in the 
solitude of the cloister as a safeguard against the 
corruptions of the world. We shall meet with 
them again in the course of our narrative.* 

Motherhood is the highest glory of nature; it is 
also a most sacred charge. Doña Teresa was aware 
of her duties and responsibilities ; hence, she ear- 
nestly strove to fulfil that mission which for every 
mother worthy of the name, besides being a source of 
real joy and blessing, is a sacred obligation. Being 
herself a thorough Christian, she gradually instilled 


* Owing to the silence of the Saint’s first biographers it is 
somewhat difficult to establish his family relations. Ac- 
cording to Azévédo, who in the second edition of his Life 
of the Wonder-worker, retracted his former opinion, St. 
Anthony had two brothers and one sister: Don Velasco, 
Don Egidio, who became a Canon of St. Vincent, and Dofia 
Maria, a Canoness of St. Michael. Cardoso speaks only of 
two sisters, Doña Feliciana and Doña Maria. Zhe Book 
of Miracles says distinctly (c. v. n. 41): ‘** Filius Sororis 
suae,’ the son of his sister” ; and it is this sister whom the 
old chroniclers cited by Cardoso call Doña Feliciana. 
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into the tender mind of her child the sweet dew of 
Gospel teaching. Being a true daughter of an 
heroic race, she at the same time formed in him 
that uprightness of character and just appreciation 
of great deeds which she rightly considered the 
fairest appendage of true nobility. 

The chief feature of his education was a strong 
and tender devotion to the august Queen of 
Heaven. Mary it was of whom Doña Teresa had 
implored the grace of bearing a son, and it was on 
the Feast of Mary’s glorious Assumption that a son 
had been given to her. It was at one of her 
favoured shrines, Our Lady del’ Pilar, that this 
child of hers had been baptised. To Mary, again, 
she consecrated her son upon coming from the 
baptismal font, and as she rocked him on her 
knees it was Mary’s sweet name she taught him to 
lisp. As he grew up it was her favourite hymn, 
“ O Gloriosa Domina,” she sang to him. No wonder, 
then, that devotion to Mary became the character- 
istic mark, the keynote, as it were, of his whole 
life. As a child, he. would repress his tears and 
break into smiles at the sight of her image; as a 
Religious, he placed himself under her special pro- 
tection; as an Apostle, he ever boldly proclaimed 
her greatness, and ever strenuously defended her 
prerogatives. 

Under the sweet influence of this devotion virtue 
became deeply rooted in his heart. At the age of 
five he consecrated his virginal purity to his 
heavenly Mother, in the presence of his parents, who 
were moved to tears at the sight of his piety. This 
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was his morning offering which rose up to the 
Throne of the Eternal as the odour of sweet 
incense. By it he offered himself to God as a 
perpetual holocaust ; and when his earthly career 
drew to aclose he could say of the angelic virtue 
of purity what Solomon has written concerning 
Wisdom: “ Her have I loved and have sought her 
from my youth, and have desired to take her for 
my spouse, and I became a lover of her beauty.” 

Thus Fernando grew up under the watchful 
care of his parents. Endowed with beauty and 
innocence, gifted with a lively nature, a quick 
intelligence, and vivid imagination, at the age of 
ten he already gave tokens of his future career. 
The hour had come for cultivating this rare and 
fertile soil. At this epoch of history monasteries 
and churches were not wanting in schools for train- 
ing the young, both in knowledge and virtue. The 
Cathedral of Lisbon had attached to it such a 
school. Fernando studied there for five years, 
clothed in the garb of a cleric. By his docility, 
earnestness, and proficiency he drew to himself the 
admiration of his masters. He was never happier 
than when mingling his clear and beautiful voice 
with those of his fellow-pupils in chanting the 
praises of God; happiest when privileged to serve 
the priest at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.* 

It was during this period of his life that the first 
manifestation of his miraculous power took place. 
Kneeling one day on the marble steps of the 
Shrine of Our Lady in the Cathedral, with his 

* John Peckham. 
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gaze fixed upon the tabernacle, where the Blessed 
Sacrament reposed, he united his fervent acts of 
adoration with those of the heavenly host. Sud- 
denly the Angel of Darkness appeared to him 
under a most terrifying form, attempting to draw 
him aside from those paths of holiness the salutary 
effects of which he foresaw with dread. At first 
the holy youth was startled at the horrid sight, but 
instantly recalling the efficacy of the sign of the 
Cross, and the words addressed to Constantine “in 
hoc signo vinces,” he traced the saving sign on the 
marble step upon which he knelt, and the hard 
stone softening under the pressure of his pure 
child-hand, received the impress of the holy sign, 
which, more terrible to him than aught else, put 
the tempter to flight. The traces of the miraculous 
cross are still to be seen, and pilgrims love to 
venerate it as the first recorded wonder of a life 
full of wonders. 

As the result of this struggle Fernando gave 
himself up to serious reflections. The shortness 
of time, the nothingness of human greatness struck 
him forcibly. “ O world!” he cried, “how burthen- 
some thou art become to me! Thy power is but 
that of a fragile reed; thy riches are as a puff of 
smoke, and thy pleasures like a treacherous rock 
whereon virtue is shipwrecked.”* His resolution 
was soon formed, and, once taken, remained firm 
and unshaken. Without delay he hastened to 
execute it, giving up all things to guard the 


* “Mundus quotidianis ei desipiebat incrementis” (John 
Peckham, chapter ii., p. 1). 
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nobility of his baptism, and to equip himself for 
the conquest of a heavenly crown. He bade fare- 


well to the world, a world which for him had, as. 


yet, only smiles and roses, and hastened to knock 
at the gate of the Abbey of St. Vincent, humbly 
asking for admittance, “ being attracted thither,” 
says the chronicler, “by the renown for learning 
and holiness of its men.” 


These early years of the son of Martin de- 


Bouillon, with their sweet emotions and virginal 
candour, have all the freshness of a beautiful 
morning in spring, when one seems to inhale the 
rare fragrance of Paradise. If the first rays of the 
early morning sun are so radiant, what may not 
the splendours of the noonday be expected to 
reveal. 


mar Sa 


CHAPTER II. 


THE YOUNG AUGUSTINIAN CANON. 
(1210—1220.) 


In 1210 Fernando had reached his fifteenth 
year, the age of dreams and hopes. To break 
with these dreams, to renounce all these hopes, 
to quit the paternal roof, to leave a loving 
mother, to say goodbye to brothers and sisters 
equally affectionate, all this was indeed a hard 
sacrifice. Yet he made it without flinching, and 
with all the ardour of a soul which prefers the 
inheritance of the Saints to all earthly crowns. 
“For the sparrow hath found herself a house, and 
the turtle a nest for herself where she may lay her 
young ones. Thy altars, O Lord of Hosts, my 
King and my God, shall henceforth be my abode. 
How blessed to dwell in Thy house, to sing Thy 
praises for ever and ever,” thus he exclaimed with 
the Royal Psalmist. | 

The Prior of the Monastery, by some called 
Gonsalvo Mendez, by others Pelagius, received him 
with fatherly kindness. His parents did not refuse 
their consent, and placed no hindrance in the way 
of the vocation of their son ; so, after a short pro- 
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bation, he was clothed in the white robe of the 
Canons Regular of St. Augustine, which he re- 
ceived, in the concise but pregnant words of his 
biographer, “with all humility and devotion.”* 
To him the religious life appeared, as in reality 
it is, the most marvellous creation of the Gospel, 
the ideal of perfection, and the ante-chamber of 
Heaven. This thought was ever before his mind, 
and, realising it as he did, it enabled him to defend 
his treasure against the importunities of his friends 
and relations. 

The Monastery was close to Lisbon, in fact too 
close. The friends of the young Monk paid him 
frequent visits, and spared nothing which affection 
could suggest to withdraw him from the cloister. 
He gallantly resisted all their offers and sugges- 
tions ; yet, knowing too well that to fight against 
those we love not infrequently ends in enervating 
the strongest character, and desiring at all cost to 
defend himself against the danger of losing his 
vocation, he resolved once and for all to withdraw 
himself from all further molestation by seeking 
another asylum. He encountered however, an 
unexpected opponent in the good Prior of the 
Monastery, who had not been slow to discover 
the merits of the young Religious, and had built 
great hopes upon him. “ Having at length,” says 
Peckham, “ by tears and prayers obtained the con- 
sent of his Superior, he quitted not the army in 
which he had enlisted, but the scene of combat, 


* “ Canonici regularis habitum humili devotione suscepit ” 
(John Peckham, chapter ii., p. 1). 
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not through caprice, but in a transport of fervour,’* 
and entered the Monastery of Santa Cruz, at 
Coïmbra. 

The Abbey of Santa Cruz had this inestimable 
advantage over that of St. Vincent at Lisbon, of 
being the cradle of the Order. There still hovered 
about it the perfume of the virtues of the saintly 
Theoton, its first Prior. There, too, were to be 
found the fountain-head of the traditions of the 
Order and the true spirit of its first founders., 
Here flourished regular discipline, the soul of 
the monastic life; and here it was Fernando. 
found what he sought, true Brothers of the spirit 
and peace in God. 

In all this Divine Providence was but guiding 
his footsteps towards the place where his final vo- 
cation was to disclose itself; though he, as yet 
ignorant of the mysteries of the future, thought of 
nothing but how to profit of the sweetness of this 
holy solitude, to close his heart against earthly 
attractions and open it to the inspirations of 
Heaven. He had ever before him the saying of 
St. Jerome: “It will benefit nought to live ina 
holy place, unless it be to live there holily.” He 
did not mean to be a Monk by halves ; he gave 
himself entirely to God and duty. The choir, the 
cell, the garden, these three scenes between which he 
divided his time, witnessed his continuous progress. 
The sound of the bell was for him the voice of 
God, to sing the Divine praises in choir his delight, 


* Non Ordinem, sed locum mutavit . . . in spiritus. 
fervore” (John Peckham, chapter ii., p. 1). 
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mortification became his armour, obedience the joy 
of his heart, to commune with his Sovereign Lord 
in prayer was his greatest consolation. 

In the Abbey the study of letters kept apace 
with religious training. Don Fernando could give 
himself entirely to the acquisition. of the sacred 
sciences, which had such attractions for him; and 
this he did with all the more ardour as he had for 
his masters two eminent scholars, Don John and 
Don Raymund, both Doctors of the University of 
Paris. At Lisbon he had read the literature of 
pagan antiquity; at Santa Cruz theology, the 
Fathers, history, religious controversy, and, above 
all, the Sacred Scriptures became his favourite 
studies. After the example of St. Bernard, he 
strove to discover the spiritual sense hidden be- 
neath the rind of the literal meaning. At one 
time the inspired pages would furnish him with 
a delicious means for nourishing his soul, at an- 
other with those fiery darts which in God’s own 
good time he was to direct against an enemy who 
‘was soon to feel his might. This was no longer 
Mohammedanism, with its gross errors, but the 
Manichzan heresy, which like a hideous plague was 
fast spreading through the states of Europe.* 

When a tree is planted in congenial soil it ex- 
tends its roots deeply and widely, and raises on 
high its mighty branches. Even such a soil the 
cloister of Santa Cruz became to the son of Teresa 
Tavera. There his great genius developed at 


*“ Contra erroris foveas intellectum munivit” (John 
Peckham, chapter iii.). 
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leisure. He had been richly endowed by nature ; 
he possessed a prodigious memory, which enabled 
him to amass all the treasures of knowledge with- 
out effort and without confusion. “He retained all 
he read,” remarks his historian. His masters, per- 
ceiving such vast erudition in one so young, 
did not hide their admiration; and they en- 
shrined this appreciation in the archives of the 
Monastery, where they wrote: “ Don Fernando 
was a man of fame, possessing a cultured mind ; 
and a Religious of eminent holiness.”* Such dis- 
tinguished qualities determined his superiors to 
present him as a candidate for Holy Orders. On 
what day, in which year, he was promoted to the 
priesthood, is not mentioned. What his im- 
pressions of that ever memorable day, what his 
emotions when for the first time he ascended the 
steps of the altar, we can imagine though we 
have no record of it. All we know is that in 1219 
he was a priest, nothing beyond this bare fact. 
The Chronicie of the Twenty-four Generals and 
the Breviary of the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine place this beyond doubt. What we 
further know is that at that period the halo of 
the wonder-worker already encircled his brow. 
To this period belong the following miracles, 
which Cornejo says he gathered directly from the 
archives of the Monastery of Santa Cruz. 

One day, as the Saint was engaged outside the 
Abbey church in humble manual labour, he heard 


* “Vir utique famosus, doctus et pius, magna literatura 
ornatus, et gloria meritorum stipatus” (Azévédo, Liv. I., 
chapter i.). 
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the Elevation bell. At once he prostrated him- 
self, when the intervening wall of the church 
opened, enabling him to see and adore the Sacred 
Host in the hands of the priest. 

Another day, being charged to nurse a sick 
Religious, and perceiving him to be a prey to 
diabolic obsession, he took off his cowl and threw 
it over the patient’s shoulders, who was instantly 
and entirely cured. 

About the year 1219 he was appointed guest- 
master of the Monastery, in which capacity he 
was brought into contact with a recently founded 
Order, but already renowned far and wide, with 
men in whom were revived the courage and 
simplicity of the primitive Christians. 


CHAPTER III. 


A SINGULAR VOCATION. 
(1220.) 


AT the time of the fiercest attacks of Manichzism, 
the Sovereign Pontiff who then ruled the Church, 
Innocent III., had a consoling dream which he 
thus related to his Cardinals: ‘“Me-seemed I saw 
the Basilica of St. John Lateran totter in its 
foundations. In vain I endeavoured to avert its 
collapse, when I beheld a man, poor and despicable, 
step forward and uphold it on his shoulders.” 

This man, “ poor and despicable,” or rather this 
man singled out by Providence, greater and more 
extraordinary than whom the Church has not 
seen since the days of the Apostles, was St. 
Francis of Assisi. 

The son of a wealthy merchant, he stripped 
himself of all earthly possessions to follow more 
closely the humble, crucified Christ. Founder of 
an Order, he adopted the mean dress of the shep- 
herds of Umbria, and went throughout the length 
and breadth of Italy, consoling the poor and little 
ones of this earth, aiding the suffering and afflicted, 
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and preaching peace and pardon to all men. His 
was a soul all on fire with love, which inflamed him 
with three Divine passions: God, the Church, and 
poverty. It may be said he was beside himself 
with love, a love without measure for God, an 
exquisite tenderness which poured itself forth on 
all God’s creatures. The lamb was his brother, the 
field daisy his sister, the nightingale his friend, 
with whom he sang alternately, the whole night 
through, the praises of the Creator. When over- 
come with fatigue before the bird, he said to 
Brother Leo: “Let us give our dear brother the 
nightingale some food, for he deserves it more 
than I.” 

This lover of nature was at the same time a 
powerful reformer. No one was more conscious 
of the needs and evils of his time than he; no one 
had a better knowledge of the remedies needed to 
cure the corruptions of the age; no one showed 
greater courage in applying them, because none 
ever loved as much as he. To arrest men on their 
downward course to vice and corruption and lead 
them back to God, he conceived the sublime idea 
of the monk-apostle, whom he sent forth to the 
conquest of souls with the same undauntedness as 
St. Bernard sent forth his monk-knights to the 
conquest of the Holy Land. His zeal was not 
bounded by the limitations of race or country ; 
the infidel peoples of the East as well as the 
Christian nations of Europe were alike the objects 
of his endeavours. 

Against Mohammedans, Saracens, and Moors he 
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waged a novel crusade, one which alone agreed 
with his character: to carry the light of the Gospel 
into their midst, to convert them to Christ. What 
a mighty transformation might have taken place 
in the history of nations had his efforts in that 
direction been crowned with success.* 

In 1213, four years after the foundation of his 
Institute, he penetrated as far as the west of the 
Iberian Peninsula to a place called Guimaraéns, in 
order to pass thence into Africa. But a serious 
illness frustrated his plans. In 1217 he again took 
up this project, sending in the same direction 
Bernard of Quintavalle, his first follower, with eight 
other friars, amongst whom were John of Perugia 
and Peter of Sassoferrato, the Martyrs of Valentia, 
Zachary and Walter, specially destined for Portugal 
—‘all men of eminent holiness,” says Wadding. 

St. Francis saw clearly the importance of the 
Portuguese settlement, for he understood perfectly 
the favourable situation of that country. The 
South of Spain, even after the famous Day of las 
Navas de Tolosa, was still and continued for a 
long time under the sway of the Crescent ; whilst 
Portugal, passing from victory to victory under 
Alfonso I. and Alfonso II., had already recovered 
its independence. With Lisbon and Porto the 


* In the seventeenth century the famous Father Joseph 
du Tremblay, inspired by the same idea, founded Capuchin 
stations in the Levant, which commanded the respect of the 
unbelievers and maintained the prestige of Catholicism. 
To this day the Franciscan Capuchins are the chaplains of 
the French Embassy at Constantinople, and the various 
branches of the Franciscan Order have numerous stations 
in the Archipelago, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 
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empire of the seas was secured, and Africa thus 
became easy of access, Nothing proves better the 
clear foresight of the Patriarch of Assisi than this 
choice of Portugal.* 

Zachary and Walter, faithful alike to the injunc- 
tions and example of their Seraphic Father, did 
not fail to present themselves first to the Bishop 
of Coimbra, and then to Alfonso II. and his Queen 
Urraque, whose piety was well known, and to whom 
they preferred the request to be allowed to found 
in their kingdom some convents, to serve as 
advance posts and wherein Apostolic men could 
be trained for the evangelisation of the Moors. 
Their proposal was favourably received at Court, 
where the name of St. Francis was not unknown, 
and the Royal family itself made the first two 
foundations. In 1217, Sancia, the King’s sister, 
installed the friars in the Hermitage of St. Cath-. 
erine, near Alenquer, and the year following the 
Queen established them at St. Anthony of Olivarez, 
a hamlet not far from Coimbra, situated in a grove 
of olive trees whence it derived its name. 

The Convent at Olivarez was as small and poor 
as that of Portiuncula. There was led the same 
life of prayer and penance, of renunciation and de- 
pendence on Divine Providence. One friar was 
appointed Brother Questor, whose duty it was to 
ask alms for the needs of the brethren. If some- 
times he was received with sarcasm and insult on 
his humble errand, he also had many consola- 


*« Misit (in Provinciam S. Jacobi) Fratres multos, ut 
loca caperent et hæreticos sua prædicatione convincerent ” 
(Chronicle of the Twenty-four Generals, 1217). 
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tions, especially at the Monastery of Santa Cruz. 
“There he went often,”’* and was always frater- 
nally treated by the amiable guest-master of the 
Abbey. 

The contemporary chronicles do not mention 
the name of this Franciscan friar. They deem it 
enough to say that he was a model of devotedness 
and self-denial, a vessel of election shedding abroad 
the sweet odour of Christ. Yet under his simple 
and modest exterior the son of the de Bouillons 
caught a glimpse of the treasures of grace hidden 
within which was confirmed later by a vision. At 
the moment when this friar died, Don Fernando, 
who was celebrating Mass, was rapt in ecstasy and 
beheld the soul of the good old lay-brother take 
its departure under the form of a white dove, pass 
in rapid flight through purgatory, and then mount, 
purified and glorious, into the realm of happiness 
and peace. The remembrance of this vision was 
engraved deeply on his mind, and formed a bond of 
mutual sympathy between him and the sons of St- 
Francis, which the arrival of a new band of mis- 
sionaries was to draw still closer. The date of this 
vision proves clearly that, as mentioned before, St. 
Anthony was a priest in 1219. 

It was in the same year, 1219, at the famous 
Chapter of Mats, that St. Francis, ever mindful of 
the conversion of the Mohammedans, had divided 
the infidel world into two parts. Reserving for 
himself Egypt and Palestine, he had assigned to 
Morocco five Apostolic labourers, whose names 

* John Peckham, chapter iv., p. 1. 
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are recorded with letters of gold in the Book of 
Life. They were three priests, Berard, Peter, and 
Otho, and two lay-brothers, Adjutus and Ac- 
cursius. 

Portugal was the road they took. Like their 
predecessors, they came to Cofmbra and presented 
themselves at Court. The Abbey of Santa Cruz 
afforded them a generous hospitality, and Don 
Fernando could at leisure discuss with them the 
origin and aim of their Institute, could listen to 
their account of the marvels of Portiuncula, the 
wonderful gifts of their venerable Founder, and 
the miracles that strewed his path. He could not 
but admire the ardour of their faith, their enthusi- 
asm for the martyrdom they foresaw to be their 
lot, and their sweet serenity amidst the many 
sacrifices their departure entailed upon them. 
Before leaving Coïmbra they foretold tothe Queen 
that they would be martyred; that their remains 
would be brought back to the city that had so 
hospitably received them, and that their return 
would be for her a sign of her own speedy death: 
predictions which in the sequel were literally 
fulfilled. 

Scarcely had they landed in Morocco, the centre 
of Mohammedan fanaticism, when, desirous of 
shedding the light of truth around them, they 
cried out loudly, “Jesus Christ is true God! Mo- 
hammed is an impostor!” This was more than 
was needed to arouse the populace to fury. They 
were seized and dragged before the Emir, who 
placed before them richly attired damsels, offer- 
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ing them at the same time this alternative, 
either to embrace the law of Mohammed, with its 
sensual paradise, or death by the sword. “Prince,” 
they replied, “ we care neither for thy damsels nor 
thy honours: we leave them to thee in’ order to 
remain faithful to Jesus Christ. Thou canst, if 
thou wilt, heap upon us all manner of torments, 
nay, canst take away our lives; but every suffering 
seems light to us when compared with the glory 
of Heaven.” And as they uttered these words 
their faces were irradiated with immortal hope. 
The enraged Emir sprang to his feet, his scimitar 
flashed through the air, and the heads of the 
Martyrs rolled in the dust. 

Then the mob rushed in, seized the mutilated 
remains, dragged them outside the city, covered 
them with mud and filth, and attempted to reduce 
them to ashes. But the flames refused to consume 
the bodies of the servants of God, as two cen- 
turies later they refused to burn the heart of the 
Maid of Domremy. A sudden tempest arose, the 
Moors fled in affright, leaving the Christians to 
gather up reverently the holy relics of the five 
Martyrs, which they enclosed in caskets of silver. 

These events happened on the eve of January 
16th, 1220. Some weeks later Don Pedro, who, 
in consequence of some difference with his brother, 
Alfonso II., had taken refuge with the Moors, 
returned to Coïmbra, carrying with him the re- 
mains of the five Martyrs of Morocco, under 
circumstances which can only be explained by the 
direct intervention of the Almighty, such as the 
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futility of the snares to prevent him laid by the 
Mohammedans, the instantaneous cure of a para- 
lytic at Astorga, and twenty other recorded super- ` 
natural events, the most singular of which is the 
following. 

The King had ordered that the translation of 
the bodies of the holy Martyrs should be per- 
formed with all possible solemnity, and that they 
should be deposited at the Shrine of Our Lady del’ 
Pilar at Lisbon. A mile or so outside Coïmbra 
the King and his Court, the Bishop and clergy, 
accompanied by a vast concourse of people, met 
the relics and gave them a triumphant reception. 
As the mule that carried the bodies came in front 
of the Abbey church of Santa Cruz, it suddenly 
stopped and could not be made to advance. The 
crowd raised a cry of surprise, and the Augustinian 
Canons, attracted by the noise, ran to open the 
gates of the church. The mule at once entered 
the sacred edifice where, lying down in front of 
the High Altar, it refused to move until relieved of 
its precious burden.* After this undoubted mani- 
festation of the Divine will the sacred relics were 
confided to the care of the Canons of Santa Cruz. 

Thus two of the Martyrs’ predictions had been 
fulfilled, nor was it long before the third came to 
pass. Queen Urraque died a few days after the 
ceremony of the translation. 

The blood of Martyrs has ever proved a fruitful 
ed. From the tomb of the friars immolated for 
tle Faith sprang a lily whose perfume was to im- 

¥ Mark of Lisbon, Chronicle, Book IV., chapter xxii. 
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pregnate the entire Catholic world. That lily was 
Fernando de Bouillon. | 

x No one had been more impressed with these 
solemn celebrations. Only a few months before, it 
had been his duty to hospitably entertain the five 
strangers. He had seen them depart poor, un- 
known, despised; and now he saw them return 
amidst universal acclamation, crowned with the 
twofold halo of Prophets and Martyrs. 

Bending over their shrine he murmured: “O 
that the Most High would grant me to be as- 
sociated with them in their glorious sufferings. 
That to me also it were given to be persecuted 
for the Faith, to bare my neck to the executioner ! 
Will that blessed day ever dawn for thee, Fer- 
nando? Will such happiness ever be thine ?”* 

While he thus prayed the Saints whom he in- 
voked pleaded his cause, and as he rose he felt 
himself more and more drawn to walk in their 
footsteps, and to enter an Order which he looked 
upon as a school of martyrdom. 

During July, 1220, when, according to their 
wont, the friars of Olivarez came to the Abbey, 
he took them apart and made known to them his 
inmost longings: “With all the ardour of my 
soul,” he said, “do I desire to take the holy 
habit of your Order, and I am ready to do so 


*« O si me sanctorum martyrum suorum occisione par- 
ticipem fore dignaretur Altissimus !” (John Peckham, 
chapter iv., p. 1). 

t “Ætatis suae anno 25” (Chronicle of the Twenty-four 
Generals). That is, before August 15th, 1220. “In the 
month of July,” says Azévédo. 
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under one condition ; that, after having clothed 
me with the garb of penance, you send me to 
the Saracens, so that I also may merit to partici- 
pate in the crown of your holy Martyrs.”* 

On hearing this proposal the sons of the “ Pov- 
erello” of Assisi could scarce contain their joy. 
Though they already had amongst their brethren 
Apostles and workers of miracles, hitherto they 
were wanting in learned men. And now God 
Himself brought to them a choice recruit, one 
whom all other Religious bodies would envy 
them, whose vocation had already been tried. 
Why should they hesitate, why defer his recep- 
tion? So they agreed to bring Fernando the 
habit on the following day. 

They did not fail to keep tryst at the hour ap- 
pointed, and Don Fernando, with the sanction of 
his Prior, exchanged the white robe of the Augus- 
tinian Canon for the coarse habit of St. Francis; 
the riches of the Abbey for seraphic poverty ; his 
name of Fernando for that of Anthony, under which 
he is enshrined in history. If he shed tears they 
were tears of happiness, rejoicing to be able to say 
with him whom he now called his father, St. 
Francis, “The Lord is my portion for ever, the 
Lord sufficeth for me.” 

His fellows at the Abbey could not see him 
depart without regret, a feeling which honoured 
both themselves and him. One of them, in bidding 
him farewell, said to him, jestingly, “Go thy way, 
thou wilt surely become a Saint.” “My brother,” 

* John Peckham, chapter iv., p. I. 
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gently replied the man of God, “when they tell 
thee I am a Saint, then bless thou the Lord,” and 
without looking back he departed from Santa 
Cruz. His road was now clearly traced out for 
him. A sublime ideal rose before him ; the ideal 
of the missionary who, Cross in hand, goes forth to 
preach the Gospel to them that sit in the shadow 
of death, and seals his mission by shedding his 
blood in defence of the Faith. Fearing lest his 
parents, alarmed at the prospect before him, would 
try to dissuade him, he begged that his departure 
might be hastened.* Having made his profession, 
he bade farewell to the Hermitage of Olivarez, to 
his country, which he was never to see again, and 
embarked for Morocco towards the end of Novem- 
ber, 1220. 

* « Parentum suorum impetum formidabat,” says John 
Peckham. This word “ parentum ” surely means father and 
mother ; and several of his biographers, amongst them Sicco 


Polentone, M. Guyat, and Father At, must be wrong in 
saying they were both dead before his entrance into religion. 


‘CHAPTER IV. 


THE TIME OF TRIAL. 
(1220—1221.) 


HIs first glimpse of the coast of Africa thrilled 
Anthony with an indescribable emotion. He was 
about to tread the soil still moist with the blood 
of Berard and his companions, that land once 
famed for its flourishing Christian churches, its 
great Pontiffs and learned Doctors, a Tertullian, a 
St. Augustine, a St. Fulgentius, but now, as it were, 
cursed ever since it had become tainted with the 
impure breath of Islam. He would go and rebuild 
those ruins, would once more plant the Cross on 
high, and call from their tomb the wonders of the 
past ; and then falling in the breach he would, by 
the shedding of his own blood, render an undying 
testimony to the Divinity of the Son of Man. 
Magnificent projects ; yet how different are the 
designs of God from those of man! No sooner had 
the young missionary touched those infidel shores 
than he was taken seriously ill. The fatigue of the 
voyage and the change of climate brought on a 
fever which confined him to bed for the whole of 
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that winter. Not once did he pass through the 
streets of Morocco, not once was his voice heard at 
the gates of the mosques. His biographers do not 
relate a single act of zeal, not even the most: timid 
attempt at evangelisation. And when at length 
he partially recovered he found himself reduced. to 
such a state of weakness that, in spite of himself, he 
was forced to yield to the wishes of his superiors, 
and prepared to return to his native country for 
the restoration of his health. 

Here we find a striking resemblance between 
him and St. Francis. Thrice did Francis set out 
to convert the Moslem, and thrice was he forced to 
abandon his design. Both aspired to the Martyr’s 
palm, yet to neither was it actually granted. 
Martyrs in desire, their reward is measured not by 
their success, but by their good-will. To the dis- 
ciple we may apply the words St. Bonaventure uses 
with regard to the Master: “ O truly blessed soul, 
for though no persecutor’s sword struck thee, yet 
didst thou not miss the Martyr’s palm.” 

Thus Anthony, too, was not destined to fall 
under the scimitar of the Moor ; his field of labour 
lay not on the desert shores of Africa, but upon the 
soil of Europe, amongst a people running headlong 
towards schism and heresy. His halo of glory was 
to be that of an Apostle. 

As he was sailing towards Portugal, the vessel 
that bore him was caught in one of those terrible 
squalls so frequent in the Mediterranean and was 
cast upon the coast of Sicily. Anthony landed at 
Taormina, whence he hastened to Messina, where 
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the Friars Minor had a convent. They still point 
out the lemon tree he planted there, just as they 
point out the orange tree St. Dominic planted 
at St. Sabina on the Aventine. Year by year 
this tree renews its youth and puts forth blos- 
som and fruit, as if in perpetual remembrance of 
our hero’s visit to the city, a striking emblem of 
the imperishable beauty of his virtues and the 
fruitfulness of his labours. 

After a month or two of repose the young Friar 
felt as if born to a new life, and when the official 
notice of the convocation of the Fourth General 
Chapter of the Order reached Messina, he resolved 
to go thither and place himself at the disposal of 
the holy Founder. He departed accompanied by 
a young lay-brother from Castille, called Filippino, 
who had attached himself to his person. 

The Chapter was opened at Portiuncula on May 
30th, 1221. The preceding year St. Francis had 
resigned his office of Minister General, but the 
death of Peter of Catania, which took place on 
March Ioth, 1221, forced him to resume the 
government of the Order. He conferred on 
Brother Elias the office of Vicar-General, and 
placed himself at his feet. His voice was so weak 
he could scarcely be heard. Elias transmitted his 
orders, which were received by all in deep religious 
silence. 

The Assembly was a most imposing sight, con- 
sisting of over two thousand friars gathered to- 
gether from north and south, and presided over 
by Cardinal Ranerio Capoccio. It was the spring 


A 
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time of the Seraphic Order. An abundant 
health-giving sap ran through its veins, and 
showed itself in marvellous effects. Silvester the 
contemplative, so dear to God ; Giles the extatic ; 
Thomas of Celano, the inspired singer of the 
Stabat Mater; John of Piano, Carpino, and 
hundreds of others who bore the marks of 
sufferings endured for the Faith : all these men, 
possessed of the indefinable charm of seraphic 
sweetness, ravished the admiration of our young 
Portuguese. When St. Francis proposed the 
mission to Germany, eighty friars rose simulta- 
neously to carry out his request. The scene was 
touching in the extreme. 

But above them all towered the Seraphic Pa- 
triarch; Anthony could not tear away his gaze 
from that face, emaciated, yet full of wonderful 
expression, and stamped with the heavenly reflex 
of humility, zeal, and love; neither could he suffi- 
ciently thank the Divine Master for having so 
providentially called him to form one of the army 
raised for the succour of the Church. Yet nothing 
more than this passed between the two Wonder- 
workers. St. Francis, so largely endowed with the 
gift of discernment ; St. Francis, who at once sa- 
luted St. Dominic, whom he had never seen before, 
as a brother in arms, did not seem to notice 
this son of his who was to be the most illustrious 
of all his children. He dealt out the various duties, 
assigned the various settlements, and organised new 
missions. Poor Anthony was forgotten—Anthony 
in the prime of life, with eyes so keen, with a per- 
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sonality so attractive, and manners so fascinating, 
remained isolated and unnoticed. “No Provincial 
thought of asking for him,” writes his biographer.* 
He was looked upon as a mere novice, unfit for 
any special employment. 

His position became somewhat embarrassing, 
yet he extricated himself with much tact and 
simplicity. Drawing aside Father Gratian, the 
Provincial of Bologna, he begged him to take him 
with him, and to train him in the exercises of a 
religious life. Nota word did he say of his past, 
not the slightest allusion did he make to his theo- 
logical studies. To know, love, and follow Christ 
and Him crucified, such was his watchword.t 
Gratian, charmed with the manifest sincerity of 
the speaker, embraced him and granted his re- 
quest, and both set out for the Romagna, whither 
we will follow them. 


* “A nullo ministrorum petitus est quia nec cognitus ” 
(John Peckham, chapter vi., p. 1). 


t John Peckham, chapter vi., p. I. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CONTEMPLATIVE OF MONTE PAOLO. 
(122I—1222.) 


“To know, love, and follow Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied.” This maxim, not unworthy of the author 
of The Imitation, sums up in concise and ex- 
pressive terms all the longings and desires of the 
son of the de Bouillons. At the age of fifteen, 
being still uncertain as to his vocation, he had 
sought God with all the ardour of youth, and 
having found Him on the heights of Calvary, he 
clung to Him henceforth. At the age of twenty- 
five he set out joyously on the road to martyrdom. 
Disappointed in his hopes, he felt the need the 
Saints have ever experienced to isolate themselves 
from creatures and to converse heart to heart 
with God, the lover of humble souls. He ardently 
longed for solitude, there to be divinely enlightened, 
for he felt himself strongly drawn to love more and 
more, and to sacrifice himself without reserve. 
From its first beginning the Order possessed two 
kinds of houses. There were the larger convents, 


usually in the proximity of cities, and smaller con- 
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vents or hermitages situated in the solitude of the 
woods. There existed one of these hermitages at 
Monte Paolo, close to Forli, upon the slopes of the 
Apennines. Thither our Saint begged and ob- 
tained leave to retire. He discovered a wild 
grotto hidden in a dense pine forest, far removed 
from the tumult of the world, and out of view of 
all but the clear azure sky above ; the very spot for 
one who longed to give himself up to prayer and 
contemplation. It was occupied by one of the 
brethren, who freely gave it up to Anthony. 
There he spent most of his time from the hour of 
Matins until the Conference in the evening. A 
piece of dry bread and fresh water were his sole 
nourishment. He macerated his flesh to subdue 
it to the spirit without the least compassion for 
“ Brother Ass,” as St. Francis was wont to call the 
body. His discoloured lips and hollow cheeks 
bore witness to the rigorous struggle. His knees 
tottered under the weight of his body, and he often 
needed the support of the arm of a Brother to 
prevent his falling to the ground. 

He spent about a year in this wilderness, in the 
practice of austerities of which the Angels alone 
were witnesses. Yet what a fruitful year: for to 
the rigours of penance he added profound study 
and the delight of contemplation. His pen tran- 
scribed the Psalms of David, which he enriched with 
moral and mystical interpretations suitable for 
preaching. His mind feasted upon the marrow of 
the Sacred Scriptures ; his soul drank freely from 
the rivulets that flowed from the wounds of his 
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crucified Redeemer ; and his heart expanded daily 
more and more with the idea of self-sacrifice and 
devotion. “O Divine Word,” he wrote later in 
one of his commentaries, “admirable Word, that 
inebriatest and changest the heart, thou art the 
limpid source that refreshest the parched soul, the 
ray of hope that givest comfort to the poor sinner, 
the faithful messenger that bringest glad tidings, to 
us exiles, of our heavenly country.” 

It is from inaccessible heights, amidst the eternal 
snow, in the stillness of the vast solitudes, whence 
the torrents spring that are to fertilise the valleys ; 
it is in the same mountain solitudes, where the 
rivers are formed, that Divine Providence has 
shaped and fashioned the sublimest vocations. It 
is this solitude that gives inspiration, moulds the 
character, and forms the prelude to the great drama 
of life. It was from a cave in the rock that St. 
Francis came forth the Saviour of the thirteenth 
century, as had been the case before him with a St. 
Bernard, a St. Norbert, and a St. Benedict, to be 
followed by the mighty Wonder-worker who was to 
stir up the nations of the West. The waters of the 
glacier require but a fissure in the rock to make 
their escape, and flood the mountain-sides; the 
Contemplative of Monte Paolo was but awaiting 
the signal of Providence to pour out his soul and 
water the world with torrents of light and love. 
That signal was given in a memorable manner. 

It was in Ember Week—March Igth, 1222— 
(according to Azzoguidi) that the ceremony of 
Ordination brought to Forli several Religious, 
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both Friars Minor and Friar-Preachers, to receive 
Holy Orders. Father Gratian, the Provincial of 
Bologna,* accompanied by Anthony, also came, 
without in the least suspecting the issue. From 
the first, Father Gratian had felt much sym- 
pathy for the young hermit of Monte Paolo, 
called forth, no doubt, by the sight of his piety. 
He had seen and admired, on the occasion of the 
canonical visitations, his intelligence and the 
beauty of language with which he clothed his 
thoughts in speaking. Having been asked by the 
Bishop to deliver to the candidates the customary 
address on the sublimity of the priestly office, 
Father Gratian courteously offered this honour to 
the sons of St. Dominic; and, upon their refusal 
to speak without preparation on so solemn an 
occasion, he felt himself moved by a sudden im- 
pulse, and, turning to his travelling companion, 
enjoined him to give a pious exhortation, quite 
simple and unstudied. Anthony obeyed, abandon- 
ing himself to the movement of the Holy Ghost. 
Taking as his text the words of the Apostle, 
“Christ became obedient unto death, even to the 
death of the Cross,” he placed before the eyes of 
the young aspirants to the sanctuary the high 
ideal and perfect model of a true priest, as 
shown forth in the Person of Him Who was the 
great High Priest and Pastor of souls. His speech, 
somewhat timid at first, soon grew animated, im- 
passioned, and overpowering. His body, weakened 


* “ Minister loci” (Peckham, chapter vii., p. 1). These 
words can only apply to the Provincial of Bologna. 
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by fasting and bent in consequence of his illness, 
became erect; his features were lit up with a 
marvellous light, his gestures were full of a grace 
and majesty which only a princely education can 
impart. At the same time he carried away his 
audience to the heights of mystic Theology. All 
present, the Bishop, Dominicans, and Franciscans, 
were filled with wonder. They seemed to hear the ` 
echo of the voice of one of the Prophets, and could 
not refrain from shedding tears of emotion. They 
knew not which to admire more, the grandeur of 
his intellect or the deep humility of his heart.* 

But nothing could equal the happiness of Father 
Gratian. This stranger, who had implored his aid 
at the Chapter of Assisi; this young novice, of 
whom no one had taken notice, was nothing less 
than an orator of the first rank, a master mind, an 
Apostle in the highest sense. The success of his 
subject was a triumph for himself, and he hastened 
to make use of the power, then possessed by the 
Provincial ministers, by conferring on Anthony 
licence to preach the Word of God. 

Anthony entered at once upon his new career. 
From 1222 to 1223 we find him employed under 
the direction of his superiors in giving popular 
missions. But of the name of the favoured place 
where he began his apostolate, and what were the 
first-fruits of his zeal, we have no authentic record.t 

* “Stupenda Fratres admiratione percussi” (John Peck- 
ham, chapter vil., p. I). 

t Azzoguidi says vaguely, “in the Province of Romagna. 


Sicco Polentone mentions F aenza and Imola, but gives no 
date. 
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St. Francis, being informed by Gratian of the 
success of the young Portuguese friar, showed 
great joy and exclaimed: “At last we have a 
Bishop !’* Nothing ever gave him greater pleas- 
ure than to hear of the moral conquests of his sons. 
He had already blessed the Convent of Alenquer, 
which had given to the King of Kings the five 
flowers of the Order martyred in Morocco. He 
now sent the descendant of Godfrey de Bouillon 
the same blessing the Patriarch Isaac had pro- 
nounced upon the head of Jacob: “Behold the 
smell of my son is as the smell of a plentiful field 
which the Lord hath blessed.” ¢ 


* Celano, Vita Secunda. 
t Swiss MS., Father Hilary, S4. Antoine de Padoue, 
p. 84. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LECTOR OF THEOLOGY. 
(1223—1224.) 


THUS opportunely did Anthony take his place 
in the foremost ranks of the great army of Friars 
Minor. His distinguished talents enabled the 
Seraphic Patriarch to execute a project he had 
contemplated for the last three or four years; the 
creation of a proper course of theological studies 
indispensable for the future welfare of the Order. 
He had already fixed on Bologna, called “the 
learned ” on account of its celebrated University, 
but no director had yet been appointed. He had 
indeed been obliged to expel a certain John of 
Stracchia, Provincial of Bologna, and deprive him 
of his prelacy, in punishment for having intruded 
himself into that office. 

John of Stracchia had proved himself unfit 
for the post, and the venerable Founder was 
looking out for one amongst his children who 
would be wise and prudent, who would unite solid 
piety with deep learning. When the report of 
Gratian reached him he recognised in the Con- 
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templative of Monte Paolo the very person he 
wanted. Without a moment’s hesitation he formed 
his decision and at once communicated it to him 
whom it concerned. | 

But as in all other things, so here also he wished 
to introduce a reform. He by no means despised 
learning, as has been wrongly laid to his charge ; 
rather did he desire to infuse new life and vigour 
into learning, bringing it back to its first true 
principles. This is clearly evinced from the 
tenour of the letter sent by St. Francis to Anthony, 
which has fortunately been preserved in the 
Chronicle of the Twenty-four Generals. 

“To his dear Brother Anthony, Brother Francis 
sends greeting in the Lord. It is my wish that 
thou teach the brethren Sacred Theology, yet in 
such a manner as not to extinguish in thyself 
and others the spirit of holy prayer and devotion, 
according as it is prescribed in the Rule. The 
Lord speed thee.” 

Anthony, thus singled out by the Patriarch of 
Assisi, was too true a son of obedience to think 
of refusing, despite his great modesty, the honour 
conferred upon him. That such an honour was 
not without its responsibilities he knew. He at 
once left his beloved solitude at Monte Paolo and 
hastened to Bologna to take up his office of Lector 
of Theology, or rather to impart to the young 
scholastics of the Province of Emilia his apprecia- 
tion of, and passionate love for, the study of the 
sacred sciences. 

Unfortunately, none of the Saint’s lectures have 
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come down to us; but we may gather an idea of 
the spirit by which he was inspired from his works, 
especially from his Commentary on the Psalms. To 
leave the beaten tracks of mere dry, specula- 
tive discussions ; to abandon the road pursued by 
Peter Lombard, and strike out new paths more 
extensive and more in keeping with the require- 
ments of an Apostolic vocation ; to imbue the 
minds of his pupils with the truth of the dogmas 
he taught and, at the same time, inflame their 
hearts with that fire of Divine charity they were 
called to enkindle ; such was the course our Saint 
proposed to himself, a course calculated by its very 
nature to be productive of fruitful results, and 
stamped with the impress of the Seraph of Assisi. 
Needless to say he carried it out with great success 
and effect. He had but to remember his own de- 
vice, “ To know, to love.” To know more in order to 
love more, and to love more in order to arrive at 
the perfection of charity, which is the sole end 
both of the religious life and the priesthood. The 
mystic ladder of Jacob was in his eyes the type 
of the elevation of the soul which ascends, upon 
the wings of prayer and faith, even to the contem- 
plation of the Eternal Beauty, and then descends 
laden with the riches of Heaven. These doctrines 
of a truly transcendental Philosophy form the 
basis of mystic Theology. St. Anthony soared to 
these heights without strain or effort, and bathed 
in their delights like an eagle poised in the azure 
of the skies. We have this from the pen of a 
competent judge, the Abbot of St. Andrew’s at 
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Vercelli, whose testimony is too important to be 
omitted, as he was personally acquainted with our 
Saint. | 

sIn his Commentary on the Writings of St. Dents 
the Areopagite he says: “Love oftentimes pene- 
trates secrets impervious to natural science. I 
have myself seen this verified in the person of 
Blessed Anthony, of the Order of Friars Minor, 
with whom I was on terms of intimate friendship. 
Others might be more learned in secular knowledge 
than he, but in mystic Theology he was without a 
rival. He was in truth an ‘extraordinary man, 
possessed of a heart pure and holy, a heart over- 
flowing with love, it might be said of him as of 
St. John Baptist, ‘He was a burning and shining 
light. This man of God burned with interior 
love which he emitted exteriorly in flames of 
angelic fervour.’* 

It is probably this page from the Abbot of 
Vercelli which has induced the admirers of St. 
Anthony to father upon him that masterpiece 
of mystic lore, The Imitation of Christ. Even 
if he is not the author of this work he 
certainly possessed its spirit, a spirit he diffused 
amongst the Franciscan family wherever obedience 
called him, whether at Bologna, Montpellier, Tou- 
louse, or Padua. In this consists his great merit. 
Some of his biographers attach most importance 
to his having been the first Lector of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, the man who enjoyed the confidence 


* This testimony of the Abbot of Vercelli is to be found 
in his own handwriting in the Commentary on the Works of 
St. Denis the Areopayite, in the National Library, Turin. 
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of St. Francis. This is no doubt something, but it 
is not all; St. Anthony has claims greater than 
this. He did not merely teach, he opened out, 
especially in the Commentary on the Psalms, 
new vistas in sacred science. According to him 
each text of Scripture has an intimate connection 
with Christ, the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and end of all things, and with the spiritual welfare 
of souls, thus founding a school of mystic Theology 
of which St. Francis had indeed been the inspirer, 
while St. Bonaventure became, and still remains, 
its most illustrious representative. 

St. Anthony is “the Father of mystic The- 
ology.” It is not we who give him that title of 
honour, it was given him by his own contempor- 
aries; Thomas Gallo, Gregory IX., and St. Bona- 
venture, all of whom were men with an eminent 
capacity for appreciating true genius. This ap- 
pellation, “ Pater Scientiae,” is enshrined in Fran- 
ciscan tradition. A century later Cardinal Guy de 
Montfort bore witness to this fact. Having been 
miraculously healed by the Saint’s intercession at 
Cujes in Provence, he made a pilgrimage to Padua 
in 1350, on which occasion he introduced this title 
in some verses he composed in honour of the 
Wonder-worker. These, with his coat-of-arms, he 
had engraved on a splendid reliquary* he presented 
as a thank-offering at St. Anthony’s Shrine. 


O sidus Hispaniae, O radiant star of Spain, 
Gemma paupertatis, And pearl of poverty, 
Antoni, Pater Scientiae, Anthony, Father of Science, 
Forma puritatis. Model of purity. 


* This reliquary, in enamel, contains the bone of the left 
arm and the lower jaw of the Saint. 
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Tu lumen Italiae, Of Italy the light, 
Doctor veritatis, Doctor of Truth Divine, 
Tu sol nitens Paduae, Padua owns thy might, 
Signis claritatis. Her glory shines in thine. 


To be the Father of mystic Theology, the 
Founder of the mystic school of the Middle Ages, 
is one of the brightest gems in the crown of the 
descendant of Godfrey de Bouillon, a yem, how- 
ever, which was eclipsed by another of greater 
splendour, that of the apostolate. 

Anthony was by nature an orator, by vocation 
an Apostle, Of medium height, dark complexion, 
well-knit frame, and with an expression wherein 
angelic sweetness was combined with all the charms 
of seemingly imperishable youth, he was at the 
same time endowed with marvellous talent and the 
gift of eloquence. He had all the qualities which 
distinguish the successful preacher, a winning 
grace that captivated all hearers, a power of lan- 
guage and enthusiasm which none could resist, a 
deep insight into the human heart, and a wonderful 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. The Prophets sup- 
plied him with their wealth of imagery, the Evan- 
gelists gave him the charming parables with which 
he reached the hearts of the people, while the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church furnished him 
with unanswerable arguments and masculine elo- 
quence. Beyond all this, he was filled with a 
Divine inspiration, an inspiration which carried 
him away; for He Who had called him to the 
ministry of the Word may be said to have ad- 
dressed to him what was spoken to the Prophet: 
“Cry, cease not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet, 
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and show My people their wicked doings, and the 
house of Jacob their sins.” 

Thus as the mighty voice of God he appeared at 
the hour of need. St. Dominic had passed away ; 
St. Francis, though still living, was no longer, 
owing to his great infirmities, able to speak to the 
people except by his transfigured countenance and 
the impress of the sacred Stigmata on his mortal 
flesh. Anthony was destined to continue the 
labours of the two great Patriarchs. He was to 
reap where they had sown 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE APOSTLE AND HIS MISSION. 


AT the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
very existence of France was menaced by an error, 
as anti-social as it was anti-Christian,in the revival 
of Manichzism under the form of the Albigensian 
heresy. It attempted, under various disguises and 
appellations, to erect into a dogma the eternal 
existence of the principle of evil, creator of the 
visible world, and consequently maintained the 
irresponsibility of the rational creature, taught 
fatalism, the tyranny and injustice of all established 
laws, and advocated the right of rebellion. It grew 
into a formidable league, with Albi for its doctrinal 
centre, and the Counts of Toulouse as its cham- 
pions and advocates, forming a thousand ramifica- _ 
tions in Piedmont and Lombardy. It was a secret 
society wherein the Jewish element predominated ; 
and lying and perjury were had recourse to on 
principle. “ Jura, perjura, secretum pandere noli.” 
“ Swear and foreswear thyself, provided thou keep 
the secret ”—the secret of the sect—was the maxim 
impressed upon its adepts. “ Under the pretext of 
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being a religious society, it obeyed the orders of a 
mysterious chief hidden in the mountains of Bul- 
garia, and represented in France by Bartholomew 
de Carcassonne, who had the effrontery to style 
himself “ The Servant of the Servants of the Holy 
Faith.”* 

This heresy fostered in its bosom numerous 
noisy sects of every shade of belief, and swayed 
by a variety of interests, all knit together by the 
same oath and arrayed under the same standard, 
bearing the significant inscription, “ Licence and 
Revolt.” Licence, indeed, they advocated of the 
most unbridled kind, for, thanks to their propa- 
ganda, says Michelet, in his Azstory of France, 
“This Judea of France, as Languedoc has been 
called, was not only remarkable, like ancient Judea, 
for its bituminous pits and olive groves, it also 
had its Sodoms and Gomorrhas.” With licence 
came rebellion and anarchy ; for all these heretics 
of whatever shade or name, Albigenses and Ca- 
thari, Pathari and Waldenses, were in league with 
the Jews, those worst enemies of Christianity, 
whose chief aim was to dethrone the Church of 
God, to pull down and destroy the institutions of 
the West, in order to enrich themselves with the 
spoils of Church and State. “As impious as our 
modern Anarchists, ferocious as the barbarians, ’+ 
they had but one cry: “Down with the Pope! 
Down with the Catholic Church!” They dreamed 


* History of the Church, by Jager; Luc de Tuz, Adv. 
ue Blessed Peter de Castelnau, Monsignor de la Bouil- 
erie. 

t Michelet, Histoire de France. 
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of stifling the voice of the Popes which awakened 
the conscience of the people, and of abolishing 
that Catholic faith which was the antipodes and 
the condemnation of their doctrines. They shrunk 
from no deeds of violence to compass their ends. 
The assassination of Peter de Castelnau, Peter 
Parenzo, and Count Baldwin ; the wholesale mas- 
sacre of priests and Nuns, proved sufficiently the 
crimes they were capable of perpetrating. They 
were the Freemasons and Anarchists of those 
times. 

How were they to be opposed? With what 
weapons were they to be attacked? Would it do 
to oppose violence with violence, to use the sword 
against the sword? But violence will never 
conquer man’s stubborn will, and the sword cannot 
penetrate man’s conscience ; hence all the military 
efforts of the valiant Simon de Montfort had not 
arrested their progress in the least. War against 
falsehood can only be waged by the teaching of 
truth; negation is not made good except by 
affirmation. St. Dominic had realised this, hence 
it will be to his eternal glory that he achieved, by 
his Apostolic labours, what the sword in vain at- 
tempted to do. This he compassed by opposing 
to the false teaching of the innovators a luminous 
exposition of the truth, and to their immoral and 
licentious lives a life of penance and purity. Thus 
did St. Dominic re-establish in Languedoc the 
reign of the Gospel without the shedding of blood. 

His success, which had been as rapid as it was 
widespread, was marvellous. But that the volcano 
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had been stifled, not extinguished, was proved by 
the burning lava it vomited forth from time to 
time; and discerning men recognised that Ray- 
mond III., like his father, would not fail sooner 
or later to side openly with the rebels, 

The Patriarch of Assisi, brother-in-arms of St. 
Dominic, anxiously watched the course of events. 
He had a special love for the land of St. Clotilde 
and Charlemagne, and longed with all his heart to 
contribute his share towards the social and reli- 
gious regeneration of France. Only his infirm 
health prevented him from going thither in person. 
Failing this, he determined to send missionaries 
so gifted with learning as to be able to grapple 
with the ringleaders of Neo-Manichzism, and 
fearless enough to brave all dangers, 

Amongst all his disciples there was none better 
fitted for the work of confirming the good, check- 
ing the evil, and leading back the strayed, than 
the Lector of Bologna. To Anthony, therefore, 
Francis confided this delicate and difficult task. 
It would seem as though he designed him to be, 
in a special manner, a tower of strength against 
the sacrilegious deeds of the innovators, 

This plan of the venerable Founder furnishes 
another proof of his keen insight and genius ; and 
though many splendid projects are rendered abor- 
tive, either through man’s incapacity or the treachery 
of circumstances beyond his control, this was not 
to be the case with Anthony’s mission, for his 
success was beyond all precedent. Was it because 
the choice of Francis fell on a man who had a great 
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name, much learning, and sanctity? These three 
qualities united could not explain the wonderful 
result. Something more was wanting, a factor 
even more powerful was needed. 

For a preacher who has none but Christians to 
address, a clear apprehension of the truths of 
Christian faith and a knowledge of the human 
heart will suffice. The case assumes a different 
aspect when a preacher is brought face to face 
with heretics, who are guided by nothing save 
their unbridled passions, by pride which blas- 
phemes, ignorance of which they are vain and 
which scorns to know the truth, and obstinacy 
which revolts against all idea of duty. There is 
here need of the most palpable and irrefutable 
proof of the Divine character of Christian teaching ; 
and of all testimony in favour of Divine truth 
that of miracles is the most eloquent and convinc- 
ing, owing, as it is, to the direct intervention of the 
almighty power of God by which He places His 
seal, as it were, on the doctrines delivered by His 
ambassadors ; an intervention always free on His 
part, but necessary for the acceptance of the truths 
themselves, It is this supernatural element which 
is the salient feature in the Apostolic career of St. 
Anthony. 

God, Who had chosen him as His special mes- 
senger, said to him, as to Moses of old, “ Behold, 
I have appointed thee the God of Pharaoh.” 
In him the omnipotence of God was to shine 
forth most singularly. These supernatural mani- 
festations became in the hands of the Franciscan 
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Apostle a mighty lever to raise up the masses, 
and a powerful rod to lead back to the true 
Fold the strayed sheep of Israel. Leaning with 
childlike simplicity on the arm of the Almighty, 
he, with holy daring, asked for the most unheard-of 
wonders in order to open the eyes of unbelievers, 
and to snatch their souls from everlasting perdition. 
With this wonderful power at his command, he 
could bring forward the most irrefutable proof of 
the true belief, and at the same time achieve the 
greatest triumph over two of the most ungovern- 
able human passions, pride and lust. 

Anthony has himself left us a description of the 
true missioner : 

It behoveth a preacher to lead on earth 
a heavenly life in keeping with the truths he 
is charged to announce to the people. His con- 
versation should only be concerning holy things, 
and his endeavours must tend to but one end; 
the salvation of souls. It is his duty to raise up the 
fallen, to console them that weep, to distribute the 
treasures of Divine grace as the clouds send down 
their refreshing showers. And all this must he do 
with perfect humility and absolute disinterested- 
ness. Prayer must be his chief delight, and the 
remembrance of the bitter Passion of the Son of 
God must ever accompany him whether in joy or 
adversity. If he acts in this wise, the Word of 
God, the word of peace and life, of grace and truth, 
A descend upon, and flood, him with its dazzling 
ight. 

If we add to this description his natural en- 
dowments and the gift of miracles, we have a 
perfect picture of the Portuguese Wonder-worker. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WONDER-WORKER. 
(1224.) 


WITH the year 1224 began for the disciple of 
St. Francis the era of miracles and triumphant 
achievement. He was preaching the Lenten 
course at Vercelli, a small town which, like so 
many other cities in Italy, had constituted itself an 
independent Republic. The Bishop, Hugh Sessa, 
had summoned him thither to arrest the inroads 
of heresy and unbelief, and the hopes he had built 
upon Anthony were to be surpassed beyond ex- 
pectation. Each day vast crowds pressed around 
the pulpit in the Church of St. Eusebius, attracted 
by the powerful and masterly eloquence of the 
young preacher. The movements of grace began 
clearly to manifest themselves in his hearers when 
a wonderful event gave the good work a still 
greater impetus. 

One morning, as our Saint was in the pulpit, 
they brought to him the body of a young man who 
had been cut off in the prime of life, to the great 
grief of his family. Their mourning and wailing 
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were heartrending. Anthony, deeply moved, inter- 
rupted his discourse for a moment to recollect 
himself ; then, with his hand extended towards the 
corpse, he cried out in a tone of authority: “In the 
name of Christ, I say to you, young man, arise!” 
At his command the dead man arose from his 
coffin and, full of life, threw himself into the arms 
of his parents, who were beside themselves with 
joy and gratitude. Here we have a reproduction 
of one of the most touching Gospel scenes, the 
raising to life of the Widow’s son at Naim. It can 
easily be imagined how successful would be a 
mission which was inaugurated by such a striking 
miracle. 

The very sight of a great Saint imparts joy, and 
his friendship is a treasure beyond compare granted 
only to the few. One of these privileged souls at 
Vercelli was a celebrated theologian, Thomas Gallo, 
of whom mention has already been made, a Doctor 
of the University of Paris, founder and first Abbot 
of the Monastery of St. Andrew at Vercelli, and the 
learned commentator on the works of St. Denis 
the Areopagite.* He felt greatly drawn to the 
young Franciscan, on account of his singular holi- 
ness and the similarity of their tastes; thus 
there sprang up between these two a great friend- 


* The Abbey of St. Andrew was an offshoot of the Abbey 
of St. Victor at Paris (Liber Miraculorum). Some historians 
speak of St. Anthony’s sojourn at Vercelli not as a missioner, 
but as a student and disciple of Thomas Gallo. There is 
absolutely no historical proof of this assertion, and it is 
most improbable that Anthony passed a whole year at this 
time in complementary theological studies. 
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ship and mutual attachment. They would sit 
together for hours discussing the topics so dear to 
them both; the excellence of mystic Theology, 
the sublimity of the celestial Hierarchy and the 
Divine Names ;* the present sorrows of the Church, 
and the ravages inflicted by the Manichzan heresy. 
During these delightful outpourings of each other's 
inmost thoughts and feelings the Franciscan Friar 
would often be carried away by an outburst of sub- 
lime thought upon the harmony between the celes- 
tial and terrestrial Hierarchies, so as to excite the 
wonder and admiration of his host. We have 
already related in what glowing terms the Abbot 
of Vercelli spoke of our Saint, when he compared 
him to a bright and ardent light burning with love 
and shining with the flame of angelic fervour. 

Having finished his Lenten course at Vercelli, 
Anthony took leave of the Bishop and his friend 
the Abbot, and returned to Bologna to resume his 
duties as Lector. It was in September, of the 
same year as that in which St. Francis was favoured 
with the sacred Stigmata, that he sent Anthony to 
the South of France to labour at the extirpation of 
the Albigensian heresy. He fixed upon the Con- 
vent at Montpellier as his residence, and confided 
to him a twofold charge: to remodel the course 
of Theological studies within the Convent, and _ 
to open a crusade against the Neo-Manichzans 
without. 

Ever obedient to the orders of Providence as 
soon as they were made known to him by the 

* Works of the Areopagite. 
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voice of his superiors, Anthony left Bologna, 
crossed the Alps, and entered France, where he 
was to exercise so wonderful an apostolate. His 
coming was unaccompanied by any stir; he arrived 
a stranger unknown to men, yet known to God, 
bearing with him treasures far beyond all earthly 
riches, holiness and the gift of miracles. 

Montpellier was at that time a seigneurial city 
with self-government under the suzerainty of the 
King of Aragon; a city full of life and activity 
and essentially Catholic, where, in 1224, the French 
Bishops met in Council to concert measures to 
appease the troubles of the South. The name of 
Francis of Assisi was held in great veneration there, 
ever since his visit on his return from Spain in 1214. 
The inhabitants still cherished the memory of his 
virtues, nor had they forgotten the prediction he 
uttered ten years before, that “a Convent of his 
Order would be built on the site of the hospital that 
had given him shelter.”* 

A father’s glory is reflected in all his children, 
though the sons of St. Francis were not without 
their own personal merits. Such were Pacificus 
the Troubadour, John Bonelli of Florence, and 
Christopher of Cahors, the founders of the Fran- 
ciscan Provinces of France, Provence, and Aquit- 
aine. 

Anthony soon attracted public notice. Not 
that he sought for notoriety; on the contrary, 
he did his best to shun it, but do what he 
would it followed him wherever he went. His 

* Chronicle of the Twenty-four Generals. 
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lectures displayed that superior talent which 
had so charmed the students at Bologna; and 
collecting his notes as a reaper gathers up the 
golden sheaves of corn, he there composed the 
most important of his works that has come down 
to us, his Commentary on the Psalms, a literary 
treasure whence he himself drew his Biblical ex- 
planations, his spiritual conferences, and popular 
discourses. As an Apostle, he preached wherever 
his voice was required, giving the preference to the 
poor, the abandoned, the strayed, making himself 
all things to all men in order to gain all to God, 
without the least thought of self, and accom- 
panied by wonders which forced even the most 
prejudiced to yield obedience to his words. 

In 1225 he was preaching, in the Cathedral at 
Montpellier, in the presence of the clergy and a 
vast concourse of people. It was on one of the 
greatest feasts of the year—Easter Sunday—ac- 
cording to Azzoguidi. When he began his sermon 
he suddenly remembered that he had been ap- 
pointed to sing in the choir during solemn High 
Mass, which at that very hour was about to be 
celebrated in the Convent chapel, and that he had 
omitted to provide a substitute. Troubled at the 
oversight, which he looked upon as an act of dis- 
obedience, he leaned against the pulpit, drew his 
hood over his head, and in that position remained 
a long time immovable and silent, to the great 
astonishment of all present. At the same time he 
appeared amongst his brethren in the Convent, 
took his place in the choir, and fulfilled his office. 
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After about an hour he recovered his senses, and 
continued his sermon “with incomparable elo- 
quence, * as though nothing had occurred. 

Here was an evident miracle of bilocation. It is 
not for us to search into the hidden designs of 
Providence as to whether, like most of his miracles, 
it was performed to give additional force to his 
eloquence, or to reward his fidelity to the least 
observance of that regular discipline which is, for 
every Religious, the road to perfection. Nor need 
we envy him these favours which would not 
increase our merits. As long as our actions are 
stamped with the seal of “a living faith that 
worketh by charity,” we shall earn a reward trans- 
cending in glory all visions and miracles. 

On his return to the Convent, Anthony resumed 
his Commentary on the Psalms, to which he was 
then giving the finishing touches. He naturally 
placed great value on a work which was the result 
of many a long vigil and deep study. Still he 
nearly lost it. A novice who had conceived a 
disrelish for the austerities of the religious life, and 
resolved to return to the world, cast a covetous 
eye upon the precious manuscript, stole it, and fled. 
The action was prompted more by vainglory and 
ambition than any other motive, for he imagined 


* Acta SS., Liber Miraculorum, Azzoguidi. Jean Rigaud, 
a Limousin friar, places this miracle at St. Pierre du 
Queyroix, Limoges, on Maundy Thursday. He has evi- 
dently allowed himself to be swayed by local prejudice, for, 
although he changes the locality, he retains the time as 
being Holy Week. Now this can only refer to Montpellier, 
as St. Anthony was not in Limoges during Holy Week. 
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he would be able to do great things with it in his 
own country. Anthony’s consternation may be 
imagined when, on returning to his cell, he dis- 
covered the loss of his treasure. Not knowing 
whom to charge with the theft, he had, as usual, 
recourse to prayer, imploring Him from Whom 
nothing is hidden, to enable him to recover his 
lost book. At the same moment the novice was 
suddenly arrested in his flight. He had arrived at 
the banks of a river, when a hideous monster rose up 
suddenly before him, and threatening him with an 
axe, commanded him, in the name of the Master of 
the universe, to restore at once the stolen manu- 
script at the peril of his life. The novice returned 
in a piteous fright, and acknowledged his guilt with 
so much compunction and sincerity, that the Saint 
not only forgave him, but also received him back 
into the Order, and bestowed on him special 
marks of his fatherly affection. On this occasion 
God conferred upon Anthony a personal favour. 
Later on we shall see how He granted him the 
perpetual and universal privilege of becoming the 
restorer of lost things to all who invoked his aid. 
To this time belongs another event which recalls 
to mind St. Francis passing through the lagoons 
of Venice and saying to his little sisters the birds: 
“ Cease your singing a little while, until we have 
rendered to God our homage of praise.” Close to 
the Convent of Montpellier was a pool of water 
swarming with frogs, whose croaking greatly dis- 
turbed the recollection of the brethren. Anthony 
commanded them to be silent, and they were as 
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obedient to his orders as the birds on the shores of 
the Adriatic were to St. Francis.* 

There is a charming simplicity in these incidents, 
and their apparent unimportance does not in any 
way detract from their marvellous character. No 
one would reproach a victorious conqueror for 
lavishing gifts on his companions in arms; much 
less should we refuse to the Sovereign King of 
Kings the right to confer exceptional favours and 
distinctions upon those who have consecrated all 
their powers and energies to the defence of His 
holy cause. We will leave to sceptics the privilege 
of a systematic denial which is an outrage upon 
God’s honour as well as upon man’s reason and 
common sense. 


° Azévédo, Life of the Portuguese Wonder-worker, 
chapter xi. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AT TOULOUSE. 
(1225.) 


IN 1225, in consequence of the Chapter of Pente- 
cost, Anthony was transferred from Montpellier to 
Toulouse, where the noble family of de Faudoas 
had, in 1222, erected a Convent for the Friars 
Minor as a bulwark against the inroads of heresy. 
It was here that, at last, Anthony found his oppor- 
tunity for measuring swords with the leaders and 
chiefs of the heretical party. For Toulouse, the 
ancient city whose Counts and Barons had taken 
sO prominent a part in the Crusades, the home of 
the gay science and the floral games, had been 
for upwards of thirty years the head-quarters of 
Manichzism and was given over a prey to factions. 
Raymond VII. and Amaury de Montfort were 
disputing their claims to its possession, so that, in 
addition to the religious conflict, there had sprung 
up a civil war between the Northern and Southern 
knights. 

When, at the Lateran Council, by the univer- 
sally accepted public voice, Raymond VI. had been 
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deprived of his crown, Innocent III., who had been 
chosen as arbitrator tetween the two parties, made 
a compromise which evinced both his kindness 
and prudence. He decided that the young son of 
the Count of Toulouse should have possession of 
the territories not acquired by the Crusaders, on 
the condition that he re-established and maintained 
the liberty of Catholic worship. This clause was 
ratified both by Raymond VI. and his son, Ray- 
mond VII., who, on entering into possession of 
his father’s inheritance, in 1222, and again, in 1224, 
at the Council of Montpellier, had solemnly renewed 
this pledge made in 1215. Of a wavering and un- 
decided character, and caring for nothing but his 
. personal interests, the ungrateful ward of Innocent 
III. was ever promising and never performing. 
He even openly favoured the heretics, amongst 
whom his chief partisans were to be found. 

In this critical state of affairs, Fulk the Fearless, 
Bishop of Toulouse, fought, aided by the sons of 
St. Dominic, with indomitable courage in defence 
of the Faith. With the arrival of Anthony the 
Franciscans descended into the arena and were 
soon in the front rank. 

The dogma of the Divinity of Jesus Christ has 
been fiercely assailed at all times, and has, in one 
way or another, been at the bottom of all religious 
dissensions. It now formed the kernel of the dis- 
pute raised by Manicheism. Hence Anthony’s 
first care was to establish Christ’s Divinity, and to 
prove it to be an inamissible glory encircling for ever 
the brow of the Redeemer. He showed how Christ 
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dominated all the ages, was foretold of old, set forth 
in the Gospels, and reigns for ever over the minds 
and hearts of generation after generation by faith and 
charity, thus proving Himself to be true God and 
true man, having an indisputable right to the adora- 
tion of the entire universe. He expounded this 
truth without bitterness or hate, except for vice and 
hypocrisy, with such weight of reasoning and fer- 
vent eloquence as to carry conviction to the minds 
of his hearers, 

The old chroniclers have left us a charming 
picture both of the preacher and his preaching : 

His soul was like a fair garden fertilised by the 
showers of Divine grace where bloomed the sweet- 
scented flowers of Heaven, spreading around their 
fragrant odour. These flowers were meekness and 
humility, poverty and penance; fervour and zeal, 
wisdom and prudence. Beyond all praise were 
his eloquence, the gracefulness of his manners, his 
nobility of character, his gentleness and kindness. 
Whether in the pulpit or the confessional, with the 
clergy or laity, he everywhere and at all times 
evinced that spirit of prudence which gives the 
golden mean to all the virtues, and exhibited that 
utter forgetfulness of self which won him the love 
and admiration of all. In a word, he was indeed 
the beloved of God and men.* 

With sinners he never despaired of success. 
Whenever he found their intellect too deeply 
blinded or their passions too obstinate, there re- 
mained to him, as a last resource, the power of 
miracle. He frequently had recourse to this and 
used it, as Moses did his rod, to strike the rock, to 

* Lucerne MS., St. Antoine, Pére Hilaire, p. 84. 
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soften the stony hearts of sinners and cause them 
to shed plentiful tears of repentance. When once 
a preacher has gained such an ascendency over his 
hearers as to cause them to bewail their sins, they . 
are not far removed from entire conversion to God- 

It would be interesting if we could follow, day 
by day, the steps of our intrepid missioner, as he 
journeyed from Montpellier to Toulouse, taking 
part in the theological contests, where he de- 
fended the Divinity of Christ, amidst the applause 
of attending multitudes. But this pleasure is 
denied us. Neither the chroniclers nor local tra- 
ditions have given us any particulars. They speak 
of but one place, Toulouse itself, and they relate 
only one miracle which had no connection with the 
conversion of the Albigenses, but referred to the 
mystery of the Assumption of Our Lady. The 
details of that spiritual warfare have never been 
handed down to us, and after long and futile re- 
search we are forced to echo the despairing cry of 
a writer in the fourteenth century : “ We know not 
one-half of the beautiful actions of our hero. Most 
of them have been allowed to fall into oblivion, 
either by reason of the deplorable carelessness of 
his first biographers or through lack of authentic 
documents.”* 

We are not, however, prohibited by this scarcity 
of documentary evidence from hazarding some 
conjectures, in order to arrive at general con- 
clusions, as to the mission of the great Franciscan 


*“ Pauca e multis inveni. Oblivio . e ə delevit multa ” 
(Horoy, t. vi., p. 471) 
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in Languedoc. We will make a beginning, others 
may probably be able to proceed further. 

Anthony spent but a short time in Toulouse— 
not more than three months—and it is most pro- 
bable that he restricted his field of action during 
this short interval to the capital of Languedoc 
alone, and this because Toulouse was the strong- 
hold of Manichæism, and had been the post of 
honour especially assigned to him. To the ques- 
tion, did he perform any miracles, the answer is 
that he probably did, though there are no means 
for verifying this. What is absolutely certain is, 
that he fulfilled the mission St. Francis had confided 
to him, and, from what we know of him, we may 
conclude, with equal certainty, that his preaching in 
this place must have been all the more fervent and 
his action vigorous, since the evil was greater, and 
“the wild beasts who ravaged the vineyard of the 
Lord ” more malevolent. 

His usual mode of procedure was that of an 
Apostle desirous of extirpating sin and saving the 
sinner. He invited the leaders of the heretics to 
meet him at a public conference and defend their 
doctrines ; but none appeared, for none dared to 
face him and dispute with him. This was already 
an acknowledgment of defeat. Anthony did not 
fail to profit of this advantage, in order to expose 
the deceits of heresy, to point out the fearful con- 
sequences to which it unfailingly led, and to un- 
mask the hypocrisy of the nobles who had 
embraced Manichzism, not for love of truth, but 
from greed of gain, hoping to lay sacrilegious hands 
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on Church property. Gradually the light began to 
dawn in the minds of the people. Many who came 
through mere curiosity, went away enlightened, 
converted, and repentant. It is to this period of 
- his apostolate that we may apply the words of 
Surius and Wadding on his labours in general : 
“The heretics and the very abettors of Mani- 
cheism returned in numbers to the Catholic 
faith.” Thus was Catholicity vindicated. Bishop 
Fulk was overjoyed, the Catholics felt their hopes 
revive, while the opponents of the Faith, of every 
shade, repeated to each other that a man powerful 
in word and works had appeared in Toulouse. 
Amidst these labours of his apostolate Anthony 
received the following consolation. It was on the 
14th August, when in the Convent at Toulouse, 
at the office of Prime, the friars were wont to 
read the lesson from the Martyrology for the Feast 
on the following day. The Martyrology then in 
general use in France was that of Usuard, who, in re- 
ference to the beautiful festival of the morrow, made 
these remarks : “ As yet the Church has given no 
decision upon the bodily Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, exercising a prudent reserve as to trivial or 
apocryphal legends.” To treat as an apocryphal 
legend a truth so certain and constantly affirmed by 
tradition, deeply wounded the heart of the faithful 
servant of Mary. Hence, when the bell rang for 
Prime, he was greatly perplexed and agitated as to 
what course to take. To absent himself from the 
choir, without any further reason, was an infraction 
of the Rule; to be present and listen to that equivo- 
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cal statement of Usuard was equivalent to giving a 
tacit assent to that against which his heart pro- 
tested. Our Blessed Lady, herself, deigned to 
console her faithful servant who had so often pub- 
lished her greatness, and defended the prerogatives 
which flow from her Divine Motherhood. She 
appeared to him in all the splendour of her beauty, 
surrounded by a dazzling light. With his bodily 
eyes he gazed upon her who outshines the stars, 
who is purer than crystal, and more unspotted than 
the virgin snow on the mountain tops. He heard 
the voice whose celestial harmony ravishes the ears 
of the Angels and Blessed; Mary’s words were: 
“ Be assured, my son, that this body of mine, which 
has been the living Ark of the Word Incarnate, has 
been preserved from the corruption of the grave. 
Be equally assured that, three days after my death, 
it was carried upon the wings of Angels to the 
right hand of the Son of God, where I reign as 
Queen.” Each word, as it fell from the august lips 
of the Queen of Heaven, filled his mind with 
wondrous light and his heart with unspeakable 
joy. When she disappeared it seemed to him as 
if all the delights of Paradise had flooded his soul, 
yet was it but one drop of bliss from the cup of 
happiness that inebriates the elect. 

He understood, however, that this apparition 
was not a mere personal favour. He spoke of it 
boldly, bearing witness to the truth; he became 
the champion and the Apostle of the glorious 
mystery of Mary’s Assumption, as the Patriarch of 
Assisi had been of her Immaculate Conception. 
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Inspired by his fervour he gave utterance to the 
beautiful versicle which has been incorporated 
in her office on the Assumption: “The august 
Mother of God has been assumed into Heaven, 
and placed above the angelic choirs.” 

On the day when the Church defines this truth, 
when she will call forth from their tombs the faith- 
ful servants and champions of Mary to bear 
testimony to the universal and constant belief, she 
will cite amongst her foremost witnesses St. An- 
thony of Padua.* 


* At St. Peters, in Rome, a mosaic, which is a replica of 
a painting by Bianchi, admirably expresses this thought. 
It represents the Blessed Virgin celebrated by the Western 
and Eastern Churches. The Eastern Church is symbolised 
by its most brilliant Doctor, St. John Chrysostom ; the 
Western Church by St. Francis and St. Anthony of Padua. 
In the beautiful mosaic of Jacopo di Torrita, at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, of the Coronation of Our Lady, St. Anthony is 
introduced as the official herald of the Mystery of the 
Assumption. 


CHAPTER X 


THE GUARDIAN OF PUY-EN-VELAY. 
(1225—1226.) 


IN September, 1225, Anthony was appointed Guar- 
dian of Puy-en-Velay. He was but thirty years 
of age; the youngest amongst his brethren, a mere 
novice in fact. But his talents were so brilliant 
and his judgment so matured, that his superiors 
felt no hesitation in confiding to him the govern- 
ment of one of the houses of the Order, nor had 
they any occasion to regret their choice. Anthony 
had been the “ Hammer of Heretics ” in Languedoc; 
he continued their most formidable antagonist in 
Velay and Berry. 

As Guardian, none knew better how to combine 
strict observance of the Rule with the concessions 
due to fraternal charity. None, perhaps, ever 
realised better the portrait drawn by the Founder 
himself of the perfect superior: “ Be an enemy 
of sin, but love the sinner; and let thy life be for 
all the brethren a mirror of perfection.” Inside 
the cloister Anthony was the mirror of regular 
observance, as outside he was a mirror of the Apos- 
tolic life. 
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His reputation as an orator and wonder-worker 
had preceded him to Velay. All hearts were pre- 
pared to welcome him, for the people of this 
district differed widely from those of Languedoc. 
The mountains of Auvergne and the deep valleys 
of Velay had served as a line of defence against 
the invasions of heresy ; and if, here and there, the 
fanaticism of the Albigenses, and the rebellion of 
the Waldenses had broken through the ramparts 
provided by nature, they had not caused the same 
harm as elsewhere. The people had preserved 
the simplicity of their faith, and the Saint was 
called rather to heal the bruised and aching hearts, 
than to dispel the dark clouds of infidelity. His 
mission was thus much easier; though here, as 
elsewhere, it was accompanied throughout by 
miracles and prophecies, by conversions and provi- 
dential coincidences, which could not fail to render 
it fruitful in results. 

The first fact related by our chronicler is the 
conversion of a notary, a man of somewhat dis- 
sipated habits and of a violent temper. Whenever 
Anthony met him in the streets of Puy, the Saint 
would stop and bow to him. Enraged at these marks 
of reverence which he looked upon as mockery, 
the notary avoided meeting his supposed insulter ; 
but being one day taken by surprise, and seeing 
Anthony go so far as to bend his knee to him, he 
flew into a rage and exclaimed: 

“What is the meaning of all this nonsense? If 
I did not fear incurring the anger of God, I would 
run thee through with my sword on the spot!” 
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“My brother,” replied the disciple of St. Francis, 
calmly, “if you only knew the honour in store for 
you. I envy your happiness. I longed for the 
Martyr’s palm; the Lord did not grant my desire, 
but He has revealed to me that this grace is re- 
served for you. When that blessed hour arrives, 
be mindful, I beseech you, of him who foretold it 
you.” 

At these words the notary burst out laugh- 
ing, so insane did the prediction seem to him. 
Nevertheless, a few years after, when Stephen III., 
Bishop of Puy, with a party of pilgrims went to 
visit the Holy Land, hoping to carry to the East 
the light of the Faith, the notary, touched by grace, 
and desiring to repair the scandals of his past life, 
joined the pilgrimage. Having landed in Pales- 
tine he boldly professed the Christian faith, and 
declared Mohammed to be an impostor ; he was at 
once arrested and condemned to death. As he 
was led forth to execution he suddenly remembered 
Anthony’s prediction, and made it known to the 
Franciscans who were permitted to attend him. 

Another day, in the same city of Puy, a lady of 
rank, who was about to become a mother, recom- 
mended herself to the prayers of St. Anthony. 

“Be of good heart, my daughter, and rejoice,” 
he replied, as if suddenly inspired ; “the Lord will 
give you a son, who, as a Friar Minor and Martyr, 
will shed lustre upon the Church.” This prediction 
was likewise literally fulfilled. When Philip—for 
thus was the child named—reached manhood he 
entered the Franciscan Order, and passed beyond 
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sea to labour at the conversion of the Saracens. 
With two thousand Christians he was taken pri- 
soner at the camp of Azot, on which occasion he 
displayed superhuman courage. When his fellow- 
captives unanimously declared themselves ready 
to follow his noble example, he asked, as a 
singular favour, to be beheaded the last, so that 
he might uphold them to the end. As they fell 
around him he was gradually mutilated of legs, 
arms, and tongue, and by the time the executioner 
had achieved his task all his companions had pre- 
ceded him to Heaven. 

Entirely uninfluenced by personal motives, An- 
thony spoke the truth to high and low alike, not 
sparing in its cause even the most powerful Pre- 
lates of the Church, whenever the welfare of souls 
was in question. An occasion of this nature arose 
at Bourges, about two months after his arrival in 
Velay. On the 30th November, 1225, a National 
Council had been convoked at Bourges, under the 
presidency of the Papal Legate, Cardinal de St. 
Ange. It was to deliberate upon the two burning 
questions : the pacification of the South of France, 
and the extinction of the Albigensian heresy. 
There were present six Archbishops, about one 
hundred Bishops, a number of mitred Abbots and 
Priors, as also the two rivals, Raymond VII. and 
Amaury de Montfort. The new Guardian of Puy, 
as the most celebrated preacher of the day, was 
asked to address the assembly ; and he, probably, 
preached the opening sermon. With accents of 
love he spoke of Holy Church, of her splendours, 
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her sorrows. There is a sermon of his extant 
which, judging from its drift, must have been de- 
livered upon this or a similar occasion, wherein he 
extols “the Son of Man, the centre of all minds, the 
Sovereign Beauty without speck or blemish, and the 
Church, the masterpiece of His hands, made holy 
by the holiness of her Spouse, and alone ever fruit- 
ful in begetting Saints.” And he concludes the 
discourse with this passionate apostrophe : “Woe 
to the faithless shepherd who strangles his sheep! 
Woe to the mercenary pastor who fails to defend 
his flock against the attacks of devouring wolves !” 

Whilst he was addressing the Council he was 
suddenly enlightened, and knew, by inspiration, 
that the Archbishop of Bourges himself, Simon de 
Sully, was one of these cowardly shepherds, one 
of those whom the Prophet Isaias calls “ blind 
watchmen of the night ; dumb dogs not able to 
bark ; sleeping and loving dreams.” Yielding to 
the Divine impulse that moved him, he turned to 
this Prelate and said: “To you, who wear the 
mitre, I now address myself.” Then, boldly re- 
ferring to his doubts and the stings of remorse 
that preyed upon his conscience, Anthony spoke 
in defence of the truth so convincingly that the 
Archbishop felt himself at once enlightened and 
repentant. As soon as the sitting was closed he 
cast himself at the feet of the fearless Friar, laid 
open to him, with all sincerity and humility, the 
state of his ccnscience, and arose a new man full 
of gratitude and joy. Yet the happier of the two 
was our Saint who, in saving the shepherd, had 
rescued the flock. 
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by the conversion of a Jew called Guillard, one of 
those Israelites who were the ringleaders in every 
anti-Christian movement. This one was, according 
to the chronicles, one of the bitterest enemies of 
Catholicity. The powerful sermons of St. An- 
thony had impressed, without entirely convincing, 
him. One day he held a long discussion with 
Anthony upon the Real Presence of Our Lord in 
the Eucharist, a dogma which, to his mind, was 
altogether inadmissible. “ But why?” asked our 
skilled apologist. “The Turk believes the word of 
Mohammed; the philosopher bows to the testimony 
of Aristotle ; while you, who boast of being a 
true Israelite, refuse to accept the clear and con- 
cise statement of God made man.” At this the 
sceptic sought refuge in the last objection of un- 
belief: ‘‘ Mere belief will not do for me, I must 
see to be convinced.” Like his ancestors of old, he 
demanded a miracle, and what a miracle ! 
“Brother Anthony,” he said, “if by some tan- 
gible and outward sign you can confirm the truth 
you have demonstrated by reasoning, I will abjure 
my ancient creed and embrace yours. Do you 
consent?” “Certainly,” was the answer given with- 
out hesitation. “I have a mule,” said the Jew; 
“I will lock it up and keep it without food for 
three days. At the end of that time 1 will bring 
it to the largest public square in the town, and 
there, in presence of the people, I will offer him 
a feed of oats. You, on the other hand, will come 
carrying the Host, which, according to you, is the 
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true Body of the man-God. If the mule refuses 
the proffered food, in order to prostrate itself before 
the monstrance, I will become a Catholic.” 

It was a solemn challenge, and the Franciscan 
accepted it. True zeal knows no bounds when the 
salvation of souls is at stake. During the interval 
the Apostle gave himself up to fasting and prayer. 
On the day appointed, Guillard made his appear- 
ance in the square, surrounded by a multitude of 
his adherents, all confident of success, and enjoying, 
in advance, the discomfiture of their opponent. 
From the opposite side Anthony approached, bear- 
ing the monstrance which contained the Lamb of 
God. His eyes were modestly lowered, his heart 
concentrated on his Saviour, his soul still filled 
with the after-taste of the Divine Mysteries he 
had just been celebrating. He was followed by 
an immense crowd of the Faithful, chanting hymns 
and canticles in honour of the Holy Eucharist. In 
the middle of the square he stopped and imposed 
silence upon the crowd; then turning towards the 
mule he addressed it in these words: “In the 
name of thy Creator, Whom I, though unworthy, 
hold in my hands, I enjoin and command thee, O 
being deprived of reason, to come hither instantly 
and prostrate thyself before thy God, so that, by 
this sign, unbelievers may know that all creation 
is subject to the Lamb Who is immolated on our 
altars.” At the same time one of the opposite 
party offered the oats to the famished animal. 
The mule, without taking the slightest notice of 
the food placed before it, obedient to the voice of 
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the Saint, went straight to where he stood, bent 
its knees before the Sacred Host, and remained in 
an attitude of adoration. At the sight of this 
evident marvel the air was rent with the applause 
of the Catholics ; the sectaries fled in dismay and 
hid themselves, not daring to face the man who 
exercised such power over nature. Many, who 
had begun to doubt and sincerely sought for 
truth, were received into the Catholic Church. 
The owner of the mule was one of these. He 
had resisted reasoning, he could not resist a mani- 
fest miracle. He honestly acknowledged his defeat, 
and, faithful to his promise, publicly abjured his 
errors. 

This great victory was speedily noised abroad, 
and was productive of the happiest results, of which 
Wadding gives a full account. After his conver- 
sion and baptism, Guillard publicly attested his 
gratitude. On the spot where the miracle had taken 
place, he built a magnificent church, dedicated to 
St. Peter, which stands to the present day as 
an enduring monument commemorative of this 
wonderful event. More than that, urged by zeal 
for the new faith he had embraced, he followed 
the example of the Centurion in the Gospel, in- . 
structed his whole household, and brought them 
likewise into the true Church, despite the angry 
opposition of his former co-religionists. The re- 
ligious movement spread throughout Berry, and 
the “wild beasts,” the abettors of the Albigensian 
heresy, retired into obscurity and silence. Thus 
the victory of the Saint, or rather the victory of our 
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Divine Lord, was complete. For it was He Who 
had once more asserted Himself, in the face of 
Manichzism, as the Master of the Universe, the 
Teacher of Truth, and the vanquisher of hell. He 
had entered once again into the minds of men, 
establishing anew the empire which belongs to 
Him alone, and whence none may dislodge Him 
with impunity. It was upon the occasion of this 
miracle, with its consequence of numerous conver- 
sions and the dismay which it resulted in causing 
the enemy, that St. Anthony received the ap- 
pellation of “/ndefessus hereticorum malleus—the 
Hammer of Heretics.” 

The miracle itself is an undisputed fact, though 
historians are not agreed as to the name of the 
town in which it took place. Some, with Sicco 
Polentone, point out Toulouse; others, such as 
Mark of Lisbon, Azzoguidi, Azévédo, and Luigi 
Lenti, incline for Rimini, some of them adding 
this reservation: “Certain authors reserve this 
honour for Toulouse.” The Bollandists, unable to 
decide the dispute, say vaguely: “In the region 
about Toulouse.” Amongst modern authors a 
majority are of the opinion that the Saint re- 
newed this miracle in several places. None of 
these opinions have any foundation or can bear 
critical investigation. ) 

There is only one city which can claim the 
honour, and that is Bourges, the capital of Berry, 
for there alone can be found a constant tradition 
and tangible testimony. Amongst those who have 
maturely weighed the evidence and pronounced in 
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favour of Bourges, are Pierre Rosset, a Doctor of 
the University of Paris and a poet of the fifteenth 
century ; Wadding, in his Annals of the Friars 
Minor; and Benedict Mazzara, in his Franciscan 
Legend, If we look for material evidence we find 
it entirely in favour of Bourges, Neither Toulouse 
nor Rimini show the slightest trace of this event, 
not a stone, not an inscription, though Rimini pre- 
serves the memory of the sermon to the fishes. 
Bourges alone possesses a monument, six centuries 
old, erected specially to commemorate the wonder, 
the Church of St. Peter, built by Guillard, and 
consecrated, in 1231, by Archbishop Simon de 
Sully : a fine specimen of pointed architecture per- 
fectly agreeing with the description given by Pierre 
Rosset and Wadding. In addition to this, a stone 
block was, in 1850, discovered under the High 
Altar, representing a mule in an attitude of adora- 
tion, though the carving is somewhat defaced, and 
the stone has been imbedded in the wall of the 
facade of the sanctuary. 

It was this incontrovertible evidence which made 
Father Lejeune, a famous preacher of the last 
century, declare in one of his sermons, preached 
at Toulouse itself, that Bourges alone was entitled 
to the distinction of being the scene of the Eu- 
charistic miracle in question; nor is it possible, 
after careful examination, to come to any other 
conclusion. 

Beyond these two memorable facts, we have 
nothing else definite in reference to the stay of St. 
Anthony in the capital of Berry. We do not 
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know what part he took in the Council; whether 
he expressed any opinion as to the claims of the 
two rival candidates, whether he favoured the 
Count de Montfort. All we do know is that the 
meeting broke up without having settled the dis- 
pute ; and it was not until the following year, at a 
Provincial Council, held at Paris on January 30th, 
1226, that King Louis VIII., tired of being fooled 
by Raymond VII., at length decided to take 
serious measures to put down the insurrection in 
Languedoc. 

In this work St. Anthony also took part, though 
in a different fashion, the only weapons he employed 
being those of gentleness and persuasion. Always 
alert, he was ever to be found where his presence 
was most needed; at Chateauroux, at Brioude, at 
Aurillac, wherever he passed, his preaching resulted 
in numerous conversions, sinners were reconciled, 
vocations increased, and with the aid of these he 
founded new centres of Apostolic life. 

In September, 1226, he suspended his missionary 
labours for a time in order to assist, with the other 
local superiors, at the Provincial Chapter held at 
Arles, under the presidency of John Bonelli of 
Florence. Old and young amongst his brethren 
pressed around him, eager to behold and to con- 
verse with one universally looked upon as the 
glory of the Order, congratulating him upon the 
marvellous success with which his work had been 
crowned, and the crushing blows he had dealt 
the monstrous Albigensian heresy within its own 
stronghold. Yet none of this praise elated him ; 
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for, like his father and model, Francis, he referred 
all things to God. 

On the Feast of the Exaltation of the Holy 
Cross, Anthony was asked by John Bonelli to 
address the brethren. He took for his text the 
words, “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” 
Whilst he was speaking the Seraphic Father 
appeared to Brother Monaldo, his countenance 
radiant with joy, as with extended hands he 
blessed both the preacher and his audience. At: 
that moment the assembled friars felt themselves. 
inwardly strengthened and renewed in the spirit 
of their vocation, which is summed up in love 
for Jesus crucified. Francis, who was then at the 
Bishop’s palace in Assisi, testified to the reality of 
his appearance, by making it known to some of his 
brethren who were favoured with his special con- 
fidence, telling them it was a token of the intimate 
union which linked him to his children.* 

Seeing how gifted he was by nature and en- 
riched by grace, his brethren naturally could not 
pass over his merits in silence, and this feeling was. 
unanimously expressed by his election as Custos. 
of Limoges ; that is, a superior over several con- 
vents, having its centre in Limoges. 

As such it was his duty to keep paternal watch 
over the convents in his Custody, to foster the 


* Bonaventure, n. xi.; Azzoguidi, n. 36. 

+ This ancient custom of dividing large provinces into- 
sub-divisions, or custodies, still obtains in many countries as 
it formerly did in England, where we read of the Custodies. 
of London, of Oxford, etc., the Custodes of which were 
responsible to the Provincial for the convents under their 
charge, as the local superiors were answerable to the Custos.. 
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true Franciscan spirit amongst his subjects, and 
to promote the spreading of the Order. His new 
office did not relieve him from the cares of his 
public apostolate ; his missionary labours were to 
be continued as before. 

To govern a province in its first stage of forma- 
tion is not an easy task, but Anthony was equal to 
it. Two events, moreover, happened shortly after 
his election which, despite himself, gave him still 
greater prominence and extended the scope of his 
activity. The first was the death of St. Francis, 
the second the Crusade of Louis VIII. 

Scarcely a fortnight after his appointment, the 
Patriarch of Assisi rendered his beautiful soul to 
God amidst the glorious chants of Angel choirs, 
re-echoed upon earth by the sweet songs of his 
sisters, the birds. As the mantle of Elias fell upon 
Eliseus, so in like manner Anthony inherited the 
power, virtues, and zeal of Francis. If before the 
latter’s death, as a Wonder-worker, he nearly 
equalled his father; if, as an Apostle, he was no 
less zealous and fearless ; if, as an orator, he sur- 
passed him—these qualities were now enhanced, 
for the spirit of Francis seemed to have descended 
into the soul of Anthony, when he was called upon 
to avert social dangers and to disarm seemingly 
irreconcilable enmities. 

Meanwhile, Louis VIII., in accordance with the 
pledge he had given at the Council of Paris, had 
marched against the Albigenses, reduced Lyons 
and Avignon, and had advanced to the gates of 
Toulouse, when death overtook him after a short 
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but glorious military career, on November 8th, 1226. 
Anthony arrived in Auvergne in the height of this 
troublous time ; and although his sympathies must 
have been with the King of France, as the repre- 
sentative of right and justice, he did not meddle 
with the political question. At Limoges, as at 
Toulouse, his only aim was to vindicate the rights 
of God, to inculcate the law of the Gospel, and to 
restore peace to a troubled people. 

Auvergne, where he spent about a third of the 
time of his residence in France, soon became very 
dear to him. Here he laboured most strenuously, 
here his miracles were most numerous, and are still 
gratefully treasured in the memory of its inhabit- 
ants. These miracles are really the only landmarks 
by which we can trace the footsteps of St. Anthony 
in Limoges and the centre of France; for it is 
regrettable that his biographers have neglected all 
else to string together a series of wonders with- 
out order of time or connection. The marvellous 
predominates, though the marvels are authentic 
and spoken to by reliable witnesses. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE CUSTOS OF LIMOGES. 


IN 1226 the Franciscans had been established 
three years in Limoges, where they had a con- 
vent close to the Church of St. Paul. They had not 
been silent about Anthony, so that he met with 
an enthusiastic reception on his entry into the 
city. People thronged eagerly to see and hear 
him, to touch, if only, the hem of his habit. We 
are told by the chronicler of the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Martin, that he had scarcely set foot 
in the place when he preached in the Cemetery of 
St. Paul’s—probably on All Souls’ Day or at some 
funeral. The sermon must have been impressive, 
for the Benedictine writer does not deem it trivial 
to quote the text which he developed, and which 
was taken from the sixty-seventh verse of Psalm 
xxix.: “In the evening weeping shall have place, 
and in the morning gladness.” Inthe Saint’s notes 
is to be found a brief exposition of this text which 
is probably a synopsis of this sermon. 

“ There is,” he writes, “a threefold evening and 
a threefold morning; a threefold weeping and a 
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threefold gladness. The threefold evening is, first, 
the sad evening of the fall of our first parents in 
Paradise ; second, the sad evening of the bitter 
Passion and Death of our Redeemer ; and third, 
the sad evening of our own fast approaching death. 
The threefold morning is, first, the glad morning of 
the birth of the Messias; second, the glad morning 
of the Lord’s Resurrection; and third, the glad 
morning of our own future resurrection.” It may 
well be imagined how his masterly treatment of 
this theme would carry away his hearers. 

The next day he preached, in the Abbey itself, 
on the excellence of the monastic life, a discourse 
recalling by its graceful and poetic treatment those 
delicate miniatures with which the monks of the 
Middle Ages enriched their manuscripts. As there 
is in his notes a more than usually full treatment 
of this sermon it will be interesting to give it as it 
stands: 

“Who will give me wings like a dove and I will 
fly and be at rest!” Such is the cry of a soul that 
is weary of this world and longs for the solitude 
and peace of the cloister life. It is of the religious 
life that the Prophet Jeremias spoke when he said : 
“Leave the cities, ye that dwell in Moab, and 
dwell in. the rock; and be ye like the dove that 
maketh her nest in the mouth of the hole in the 
highest place.” “ Leave the cities,” that is the sins 
and vices which dishonour, the tumult which pre- 
vents the soul from raising herself to God, and, 
often, even from thinking of Him. Leave the cities, 
for it is written: “I have seen iniquity and contra- 
diction in the city. Day and night shall iniquity 
surround it upon its walls ; and in the midst thereof 
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are labour and injustice. And usury and deceits 
have not departed from its streets.” There is to be 
found iniquity against God and man ; contradiction 
against the preacher of truth; labour in the am- 
bitious cares of the world ; injustice in its dealings ; 
knavery and usury in its business transactions. 
«Ye that dwell in Moab,” that is in the world 
which is seated in pride as the city of Moab. All 
is pride in the world: pride of the intellect, which 
refuses to humble itself before God ; pride of the 
will, which refuses to submit to the will of God ; 
pride of the senses, which rebel against reason and 
dominate it. . . . But to leave the world, 
to live remote from the tumult of cities, to keep 
oneself unspotted from their vices, is not sufficient 
for the religious soul. Hence the Prophet adds: 
“Dwell in the rock.” Now this rock is Jesus 
Christ. Establish yourself in Him; let Him 
be the constant theme of your thoughts, the 
object of your affections. Jacob reposed upon 
a stone in the wilderness, and while he slept he 
saw the heavens opened and conversed with Angels, 
receiving a blessing from the Lord. Thus will it 
be with those who place their entire trust in Jesus 
Christ. They will be favoured with heavenly 
visions ; they will live in the company of Angels, 
they will be blessed as Jacob was, “to the north 
and south, to the east and west.” To the north, 
which is the Divine breath mortifying the flesh 
and its concupiscences ; to the east, which is the 
light of Faith and the merit of good works ; to the 
south, which is the full meridian splendour of 
wisdom and charity; to the west, which is the 
burial of the old man with his vices. But as to the 
soul which does not repose upon this rock, it can- 
not expect to be blessed by the Lord. “And be 
ye like the dove that maketh her nest in the 
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mouth of the hole of the highest place.” If Jesus 
Christ is the rock, the hole of the rock, in which 
the religious soul is to seek shelter and take up her 
abode, is the wound in the side of Jesus Christ. 
This is the safe harbour of refuge, to which the 
Divine Spouse calls the religious soul when He 
speaks to her in the words of the Canticle, “ Arise, 
my love, my beautiful one, and come, O my dove, 
that art in the cletts of the rock, in the deep hollow 
of the wall.” The Divine Spouse speaks of the 
numberless clefts of the rock, but He also speaks 
of the deep hollow. There were, indeed, in His 
Body numberless wounds, and one deep wound in 
His Side ; this leads to His Heart, and it is hither 
He calls the soul He has espoused. To her He 
extends His Arms; to her He opens wide His 
sacred Side and Divine Heart, that she may come 
and hide therein. By retiring into the clefts of the 
rock the dove is safe from the pursuit of birds of 
prey, and, at the same time, she prepares for her- 
self a quiet refuge where she may calmly repose 
and coo in peace. So the religious soul finds in 
the Heart of Jesus a secure refuge against the wiles 
and attacks of Satan, and a delightful retreat. But 
we must not rest merely at the entrance to the 
hole in the rock, we must penetrate its depths. 
At the mouth of the deep hollow, at the mouth of 
the wound in His Side we shall, indeed, find the 
Precious Blood which has redeemed us. This 
Blood pleads for us and demands mercy for us. 
But the religious soul must not stay at the entrance. 
When she has heard, and understood, the Voice of 
the Divine Blood, she must hasten to the very source 
from which it springs, into the very innermost 
sanctuary of the Heart of Jesus. There she will 
find light, peace, and ineffable consolations. “ And 
be ye like the dove that maketh her nest in the 
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deep hollow of the rock.” The dove builds her 
nest with little pieces of straw she gathers up here 
and there. And how are we to build up an abode 
in the Heart of Jesus? This Divine Saviour, 
Who so mercifully gives us the place wherein 
we are to make our abode, furnishes us at the 
same time with the materials wherewith to con- 
struct it. O religious soul, dove beloved of 
Christ, behold those little pieces of straw which 
the world tramples under its feet. They are the 
virtues practised by thy Saviour and thy Spouse, 
of which He Himself has set thee an example: 
humility, meekness, poverty, penance, patience, and 
mortification. The world despises them as useless 
pieces of straw; nevertheless, they will be for thee 
the material wherewith to construct thy dwelling- 
place, for ever, in the profound hollow of the rock, 
in the Heart of Jesus. 


The Benedictines of Monte Subasio had received 
the Seraphic Patriarch with every token of respect, 
and had given him the first shelter for himself and 
his brethren. The Benedictines of Limoges dealt 
in like manner with his privileged disciple, and 
gave him their support.* His arrival at their 
Monastery is mentioned as an event of importance 
in their chronicles, to which we owe our knowledge 
of his first relations with them. 

Meanwhile, the new Custos did not neglect the 
direction of the Religious placed in his charge. He 
confirmed the good, reanimated the tepid, and 
compassionated those that were feeble and waver- 


* St. Anthony left the quarter of St. Paul and installed 
himself with his friars in a dependency of the Abbey of St. 
Martin (Chronicle of Pierre Coral, Abbot of St. Martin 
at Limoges. National Library MS., n. 5,452, fol. cix.). 
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ing. Amongst the latter was a novice called 
Peter, who, yielding to a feeling of discourage- 
ment, was on the point of returning to the world. 
To lose the grace of a vocation is always a mis- 
fortune, and, sometimes, an evil beyond repair. 
Our Saint had the temptations and interior 
struggle of this novice revealed to him. He 
sought him out at once, encouraged him, and 
breathing into his face, said : “ Receive the spirit 
of fortitude and wisdom.” At these words the 
novice fell to the ground as if dead, whilst his soul 
was rapt in an extasy and transported to behold 
the splendours of Heaven. When he regained 
consciousness he wished to relate the wonders 
he had gazed upon, but the Saint forbade him. 
The temptation vanished and the novice became 
an excellent Religious. 

Facts of this nature were not infrequent, but 
this one specially reveals to us the tender love 
and compassion that filled the heart of Anthony. 
It helps us to understand him better in his public 
capacity, as the man who at one glance recognised 
the great evil of the day, which was the forgetful- 
ness of man’s eternal destiny, the man eager to 
rouse the people from the fatal lethargy into 
which they had fallen and to save them by the 
vehemence of his love. It is this burning ardour 
of his charity that gives the key to the sublime 
audacities of his zeal. 

At Limoges his preaching called forth an inde- 
scribable enthusiasm. He was soon obliged to 
preach in the open air, for none of the churches, 
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however large, could contain the crowds that 
flocked tohear him. One day, as he was addressing 
the multitude in one of the large squares of the 
city, dark clouds gathered overhead, the lightning 
flashed, and peals of thunder shook the air. The 
terrified audience began to disperse, when the 
Saint, ever confiding in the special assistance of 
Him Who had sent him, bade them remain, crying; 
“Fear nought, the rain will not touch you.” They 
obeyed his advice, and, according to his promise, 
not adrop of rain fell in the square, whilst a heavy 
shower deluged the other parts of the town. 

Anthony never refused anything to loyal and 
upright souls who sought the aid of his wonderful 
power. The following is a striking instance. A 
lady of Limoges, who was a great benefactress of 
the friars, was, in consequence, treated very harshly 
by her husband; and one day, beside himself with 
rage and jealousy, he tore out quantities of her 
hair. Greatly distressed, but not the least dis- 
mayed, she went straight to Anthony, told him 
how cruelly she had been treated, and implored 
him to restore her hair. The singular petition 
called forth a smile from the Saint, but, overcome 
by her tears, he knelt down, and while he was 
praying the hair grew till it attained its original 
condition. What was more important, the as- 
tonished husband repented, was reconciled to his 
wife, and ever after showed the greatest devotion 
and affection for the Saint and his brethren. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“THE SOWER OF MIRACLES.” 
(1226—1227.) 


FROM Limoges the name and fame of Anthony 
spread into all the neighbourhood. The towns of 
the district vied with one another for the honour 
of having the great Wonder-worker. He acceded 
to their wishes, whenever he could, without counting 
the cost to himself, and literally bestrewed his path 
with miracles, 

At St. Junien he announced beforehand that the 
platform erected for him would collapse, but that . 
no harm would happen to anyone. The prediction 
was verified ; the platform fell at the beginning of 
his sermon, but no one was injured. 

At the Abbey of Solignac he recompensed, by a 
spiritual favour, the generous hospitality of the 
Benedictines who entertained him. A poor Monk 
of the Abbey, buffeted like St. Paul by “a sting of 
the flesh,” could find no rest day or night. He 
opened his heart to the great Wonder-worker who 
gave him his own tunic to wear. The shadow of 
St. Peter cured the sick; the garment of St. 
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Anthony did not prove less efficacious. No 
sooner was the tunic, which had been in contact 
with the virginal body of the Saint, placed on the 
Monk, when the temptation vanished and never 
again returned. 

Another time it was a poor sinner, so over- 
whelmed with sorrow that he could not find voice 
to make his confession. “Go and write down your 
sins,” said the Saint, “and bring me the parch- 
ment.” The penitent obeyed, and in about an hour 
returned with a long list all stained with his tears. 
As he read out his sins one by one, they disappeared 
from the page, and when he reached the end the 
parchment was a spotless blank. 

Thus, everywhere, in towns and villages, the 
wonderful deeds of the indomitable champion of 
the cause of God called forth universal admiration. 
All ranks of society had recourse to him. Every 
kind of misery, physical and moral, had a claim 
upon him. The poor, the afflicted, the sinful, and 
sorrow-stricken held him in benediction. Wad- 
ding mentions the enthusiasm of women, especially 
those who were mothers, Being by nature gifted 
with a deeper religious intuition than men in 
general, they crowded round his pulpit, they 
counted it an honour to relieve his necessities, 
and they were his constant defenders against the 
calumnies of the Manichzans. In return, he con- 
soled them in their troubles, raised up their weak- 
ness, blessed their little ones, and performed in 
their behalf his most touching miracles; for the 
grief of a woman, the sorrow of a mother—in itself 
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so divinely piteous—ever found a response in the 
sympathetic soul of St. Anthony. 

A working woman, about to bathe her child, 
heard of the arrival of the great Franciscan. A 
vessel of boiling water stood near, and into this 
she placed the child in her hurry, and ran out to 
hear and see him. On returning home from the 
sermon she was seized with a presentiment of evil ; 
rushing into the house she found the child in the 
hot water, quite unhurt, and greeting her with a 
smile. 

Another mother, on returning from one of his 
sermons, found her child dead in his cradle. Her 
grief may be better imagined than described. In 
her despair the thought of invoking the aid of the 
great Wonder-worker flashed across her mind. She 
went to him full of confidence; “ My son is dead,” 
she cried, “ have pity on a mother’s tears.” 

“ Go back, my daughter,” said the Saint ; “ God 
has granted your prayers.” 

She believed his words, hastened home, found 
the child, not only alive, but rosy and well, playing 
with marbles. Amidst wonders such as these, 
and many others like them, the Apostle traversed 
the district of Limoges. As the sower scatters his 
seed broadcast upon the field, Anthony scattered 
abroad miracles and Divine favours, so that the 
people in their expressive language called him, 
“ The Sower of Miracles”; an expression immor- 
talised under a somewhat different form by the 
Sovereign Pontiff at his canonisation.* 


* “ Miraculorum fulgoribus illustrat Ecclesiam univers- 
alem” (Bull, Acta SS., p. 214). 
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As regards himself, as soon as he had ended a 
mission in one place he passed on to another, 
journeying barefoot through the ice and snow, 
oblivious of self, and mindful only of the erring 
and strayed sheep he was sent to recover. The 
consoler and imparter of happiness to others, he 
also had his consolations, not only by witnessing 
the good he had achieved, but also by receiving 
special personal favours from Heaven, such as the 
gracious vision at Châteauneuf. 

One evening he sought the hospitality of the 
Lord of Châteauneuf, who, in the words of a 
Limousin chronicler, “had a particular attachment 
for him and his Order.”* Having retired to his 
room, he, as usual, prolonged his prayerful vigil far 
into the night. Suddenly he found himself sur- 
rounded by a supernatural brightness, more brilliant 
than the sun in his splendour, amidst which the 
Lover of humble souls appeared to him, not crowned 
with thorns and with bleeding temples, but under 
the form of a little child of marvellous beauty and 
grace. O the bliss of that hour! It is impossible 
to describe the emotion that thrilled the frame of 
Anthony at the sight of his God under an appear- 
ance so divinely sweet, the joy that filled his soul 
as he pressed his heart against that of his Lord 
and felt its throbbing. The secrets of the great 
King are too sublime for translation into mortal 
language, they must be left untold. All we know 
is that, before ascending to His throne of glory, 


* Bonaventure de Saint-Amable, a Carmelite of the seven- 
teenth century (Annales de Limousin, p. 551). 
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the Divine Child lavished on His favoured servant 
caresses that might have excited the jealousy of 
Angels, were they capable of feeling envy; caresses 
only to be understood by those who know the in- 
finite delicacy of Eternal Love. By a special 
permission of Providence for the glory of the 
faithful Saint, the Lord of Chateauneuf, attracted 
by the extraordinary light which filled his house, 
saw the vision with his own eyes. Anxious to 
learn what had passed, he asked St. Anthony, who, 
knowing that his host had been a witness of the 
high mystery which had taken place in his castle, 
consented, in so far as it concerned him, to tell 
him what had passed, conditional upon his pro- 
mising not to reveal it during his—Anthony’s— 
life. The Limousin chronicler records the follow- 
ing conversation : 

“ Father, what did the Lord say to you?” 

“He revealed to me that your house would 
flourish and enjoy great prosperity, as long as it 
remained faithful to Catholicism, but that it would 
be overwhelmed with misfortune, and become ex- 
tinct, when it goes over to heresy.”* 

This prediction was fulfilled to the letter when, in 
the seventeenth century, the then Lord of Chat- 

* Wadding does not give the name of the place where the 
vision occurred ; but Father Bonaventure de Saint-Amable, 
on the authority of ancient documents, now lost, names 
without hesitation Chateauneuf—the modern Châteauneuf- 
la-Forét. A picture, which came from the old castle, in the 
parish church of this village, representing St. Anthony in 
prayer at the feet of the Infant Jesus and His Mother, con- 


firms the constant tradition of the country. Azévédo is 
mistaken in placing this incident at Padua. 
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eauneuf took up the cause of the Calvinists against 
the Catholics. 

After Anthony’s death his friend revealed the 
secret which he had, according to his promise, 
guarded faithfully until then, and sealed his state- 
ment on oath. l 

Art has popularised this vision at Châteauneuf as 
one of the sweetest scenes in the lives of the Saints. 
The brush of the painter, the chisel of the sculptor, 
and the pen of the illuminator, ever loved to repre- 
sent St. Anthony with the Child Jesus in his arms, 
recalling to the generations as they pass, the words 
of The Imitation, “To be with Jesus is a sweet 
Paradise.” 

The mysteries of grace which were unveiled 
to the Saint during this touching vision, had their 
influence upon his preaching and his dealings with 
sinners. From that time he devoted himself, still 
more strenuously than before, to showing how the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus “is the source of the super- 
natural life, the golden altar whereon burns, day 
and night, incense that rises in clouds of perfume 
towards Heaven and embalms the earth.”* Atthe 
same time he became, if possible, still more tender 
in his dealings with those who had gone astray. 

His old longing for solitude returned with greater 
vehemence ; he felt an insatiable desire to adore, 
to praise, to remain alone with God. From Chat- 
eauneuf he went to Brive, in the neighbourhood of 
which he discovered a solitary rock watered by the 


* « Altare aureum est charitas in Corde Christi” (Opera 
S. Ant., p. 326). 
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Corrèze. Here he founded a hermitage, similar to 
the one on Monte Paolo. He cut a cave in the 
rock near a spring of limpid water, and abandoned 
himself to the delights of contemplation. Here he 
also received several postulants who had begged to 
be enrolled under the banner of St. Francis, and 
established them as a Community. This was 
the heroic age of the Order, and at the voice of 
Anthony vocations increased, men being attracted 
by the model he set before them.* 

Wonders followed him even into this solitude. 
The poverty of the little Community was ex- 
treme, everything was lacking, save courage and 
the love of God. At a time of great distress 
Anthony begged one of his friends, a lady of 
Brive, to help his little family and send them 
some provisions. She gladly complied, and, de- 
spite a heavy and persistent downfall of rain, 
told her servant to carry the alms at once to the 
hermitage. The servant obeyed, and, upon her 
return, related to her mistress with great astonish- — 
ment, that, although it had rained all the while, 
not a drop had touched her either in going or 
coming. Peter of Brive, a son of this lady, and 
a Canon of the Collegiate church of St. Leonard, 
took pleasure in recounting this episode, and with 
reason; for, however trivial this occurrence may 
appear, it contains a serious lesson. It proves 
that nothing is little when done in a spirit of 
faith, and that God rewards both the sublimest 


* He founded in France the Convents of Brive, St. Junien, 
and Dongenac. 
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acts of self-sacrifice, and the cup of cold water 
given in His name. Solitude is the birthplace of 
the strong. Here the air is purer, peace is more 
profound, and communion with God easier. No 
wonder that Satan, the arch-enemy of the human 
race, should do his best to disturb this peace, and 
trouble those who made it their duty to snatch 
from him his victims. One evening, the companions 
of St. Anthony saw a band of ruffians destroying 
the crops ina neighbouring field which belonged 
to one of the chief benefactors of the Convent. 
They hastened at once to tell the Saint. 

“ Be not deceived,” he replied, “it is an artifice 
of the devil to draw you away from the service of 
God.” 

On the morrow, at daybreak, they found the 
crops untouched, and thus had another proof of 
the gift possessed by their Superior. 

Happy, indeed, the land of Auvergne and 
Limousin, which the Wonder-worker blessed with 
his works, and fertilised with the sweat of his 
brow; and happy the solitary places that witnessed 
his fervent prayers, his secret penances, and his 
blissful extasies. 

The old chronicles are full of these marvels, but 
what they fail to relate, or merely touch upon 
vaguely, are their results, and yet these were as 
wonderful as the miracles. Conscience awakened 
to a deeper sense of right and wrong, the Catholic 
faith vindicated, morals restored, discord ap- 
peased, peace and happiness once more reign- 
ing: in one word, the renovation of social and 
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religious life, all accomplished without violence, 
` without the shedding of one drop of blood, but 
solely by persuasion. Still more wonderful does 
all this appear when we realise that it was brought 
about in the space of five or six months. 

And now the Apostolic career of Anthony in 
France was drawing to a close; new fields of 
labour awaited him, and with them fresh triumphs 
and victories. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 
(1227.) 

TOWARDS the end of 1226, Brother Elias, who was 
provisionally governing the Order, sent a circular 
letter to all the Provincials and Custodes, in con- 
formity with the ordinance of the Rule, containing 
the official announcement of the glorious death of 
St. Francis, and calling the meeting of the General 
Chapter for the 30th of May, in the following year. 
The letter spoke in touching terms of the provi- 
dential mission of the Patriarch of Assisi. It 
began as follows: 


Before addressing you I weep, and not without 
cause. Sorrow has deluged my heart as a mighty 
torrent. Alas! the evil I dreaded has burst upon 
us; he, who was our stay and consolation, is no 
more! He, the beloved of God and man; he, who 
taught Jacob the law of knowledge and of life, and 
who bequeathed to Israel the testament of peace, 
has entered into the abode of life. For himself, we 
cannot rejoice too much ; but,as regards ourselves, 
we can never weep enough, deprived, as we are, of 
the light of his presence, and plunged, as it were, 
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in the shadow of death. . . . Invoke him that 
you may merit to share in his glory, and beg of 
him that he may place at our head a valiant chief- 
tain who, like another Machabee, may lead us 
forth to battle. 


None amongst the Brothers bewailed the death 
of his father more than Anthony; none prayed 
more fervently that, from the heights of Heaven, he 
would watch over his children, and place at their 
head a man fitted to maintain, in its true and 
original spirit, an Institute so vitally necessary for 
the good of the Church. Moreover, he was charged 
by his brethren with a special and secret mission 
to the Pope, a mission relating, probably, to the 
candidature of Brother Elias, whose ambition and. 
desire for novelties and relaxations were well 
known. He left Limoges in February, 1227, nro- 
ceeding down the Rhone to Marseilles, a journey 
signalised by a miracle, worked as an act of grati- 
tude for hospitality shown towards him. 

Hot and tired, Anthony and his companion 
arrived at a small village in Provence, where a 
peasant woman, moved with compassion at their 
appearance, invited them to enter her cottage 
for repose and refreshment. She then hastened 
to set before them the best her house could afford, 
and to do them greater honour she borrowed, from 
a wealthier neighbour, a glass goblet. While she 
was in the cellar, drawing some wine, the companion 
of Anthony, either through carelessness or accident, | 
upset the glass, which falling broke in two pieces. 
Their hostess, in her haste to see what was amiss, 
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forgot to replace the spigot in the barrel. When 
she saw what had happened to the borrowed glass, 
so great was her annoyance that she could not help 
showing it to the two friars; but the Saint, bowing 
his face in his hands, prayed and the goblet was 
instantly restored. When her amazement at this 
unlooked for wonder had subsided, she went back 
to the cellar, where a new surprise awaited her. 
Not only had the wine ceased to flow, but the 
barrel was full to the brim. The extravagance of 
her joy and gratitude was so great that the Saint 
and his companion soon departed, in order to escape 
the ovation with which they were threatened. 

Marseilles was his last halting-place in France. 
From the Isle of Pharo he cast a parting glance at 
the coast of Provence bathed in the sunlight of a 
cloudless sky, bidding farewell to those mountains 
rendered illustrious by the tears of Mary Magdalen, 
to that land of Languedoc wherein he had replanted 
the Cross, to those hardy mountaineers of Auvergne 
who had followed him with such enthusiasm, to > 
that France which was the cradle of his race, and 
to which he had devoted the best powers of his 
soul. And, as the land receded from his sight, he 
bestowed on it a parting benediction. 

This benediction, we may well believe, became 
a germ of resurrection unto life. Two years after 
his departure, the conflict, which had drenched 
the soil of France with blood, and rent 
asunder both religious and national unity, 
was happily ended by the Treaty of Poitiers, 
thanks to the wise initiative of the Queen 
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Regent, Blanche of Castille. By it the marriage 
was arranged between Jane of Toulouse and 
Alphonsus of Poitiers, the brother of Louis IX. 
The last remnants of the Albigensian heresy were 
destroyed, as the darkness is dissipated by the first 
rays of the morning. Truth and Faith regained 
their full sway, and, with St. Louis, France attained 
the height of her glory. A St. Thomas and a St. 
Bonaventure placed in her hands the sceptre of 
science, while men- of genius, whose names have 
not come down to us, filled the land with those 
marvels of Gothic architecture which, in the Cathe- 
drals of Chartres, Rouen, Reims, and Beauvais, fill 
us with admiration. The Franciscan Wonder- 
worker saw the dawn of these great days; and 
more than any other, except St. Dominic, he had 
been the one to bring about this consummation. 
France, on her part, has ever been loyal to his 
memory, for Anthony is one of her most popular 
Saints as he was one of her most popular Apostles. 
In town and country, in the crowded city and the 
secluded hamlet, those whom he has aided and 
consoled proclaim his benefits and gather round 
the altars erected in his honour ; while time, which 
tries all, does but renew, instead of effacing, the 
recollections he has left. Doubtless, a Saint is at 
home all the world over, for the Church is the 
motherland of souls ; but, in that portion of the 
earth in which during life he has most specially 
laboured, he has a right to a more intimate and 
lively veneration : there he is doubly a brother. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


RETURN TO ITALY. 
(1227.) 


IT was Holy Week when Anthony “arrived in 
Rome. The streets were thronged with pilgrims 
of every nation and every tongue. The vast 
basilicas had put on their richest decorations, 
though their most imposing ornaments consisted 
of the pilgrims, prostrate on the marble floors, 
proclaiming the royalty of Christ. Rome, rejoicing 
in her liberty and proud of her Pontiff, was indeed 
the centre of Catholic unity and a reflection of the 
splendours of the Heavenly Jerusalem. Anthony’s 
emotions may be better imagined than described 
as, mingling with the crowd of worshippers, he 
visited the various shrines, especially the spots 
sanctified by the presence of the Patriarch of 
Assisi, and made the acquaintance of the Countess 
Settisoli, the great friend of St. Francis. His in- 
tention was to remain in Rome unknown and un- 
noticed; but those who saw him praying at the 
tomb of the Apostles, or fervently kissing the 
ground in the Colosseum, stained with the blood 
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of innumerable Martyrs, asked one another who 
this Monk with the angelic look could be, and it 
was not long before his name was revealed. 

On the 19th March, 1227, a new Pontiff had 
ascended the Papal throne, a Pope entirely favour- _ 
able to the Franciscans, Gregory IX., who as Car- 
dinal Hugolin had been the friend, protector, and 
adviser of Francis of Assisi, who had foretold that 
one day he would wear the triple crown. Gregory 
not only received Anthony with singular kindness, 
but went further, and, having heard of the virtues 
and merits of the saintly Friar, he charged him 
with announcing to the people the indulgences of 
the Stations of Holy Week, and to preach a cru- 
sade against the infidels. The order came from 
too high and august an authority to be treated by 
Anthony with any other than immediate and filial 
submission. 

Anthony was made to raise the masses, vand he 
executed his task by the magic of his eloquence 
_and the holiness of his life. Numbers followed 
him in the thorny path of penance, and at Rome 
he founded, as the result of his preaching during 
Holy Week, the Confraternity of Flagellants; a 
confraternity whose object was to honour the 
mysteries of the Passion, and to atone in some 
measure for the sins and iniquities of mankind. 
For the first time people traversed the streets of 
the city armed with disciplines and singing hymns. 
This practice, praiseworthy and holy in itself, 
degenerated later and became the cradle of an 
odious sect, the sect of the Flagellants, whose 
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proud and rebellious spirit drew upon it the 
censures of the Church. 

Easter Sunday witnessed a renewal of the miracle 
of the first Pentecost at Jerusalem. A multitu- 
dinous host of people thronged round the pulpit 
whence Anthony preached that day. Amongst 
them, were Greeks and Latins, Germans and 
English, Slavs and Franks; and, each and all of 
them heard him distinctly speaking in their own 
tongue. 

It was on this occasion, and on account of his 
extraordinary knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures, 
that Gregory IX. bestowed on him the appellation 
of “Living Ark of the Testament.” Anthony 
continued his Apostolic labours with unwearied 
energy, not being disturbed in the least either by 
the applause of the people or the favour of the 
Pontiff ; and as soon as the Easter celebrations 
were over he left the Eternal City and turned his 
steps towards Assisi. 

Traversing the silent solitudes of the Roman 
Campagna, he wended his way through the gorges 
of the Apennines, and entered the smiling valley 
of Umbria, sanctified by the footprints of his holy 
Father. St. Francis had ever been a profound 
lover of nature; Anthony shared with him this 
passion. Now, as the beauties of that delightful 
land lay spread out before him, he, like his Seraphic 
Father, invited all creation to sing with him the 
praises of the Creator. He called upon the joyful 
birds carolling in the woods, upon the wild flowers 
blossoming beneath his feet, the vines that clothed 
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with verdure the steep declines of the hills, the 
olive trees with their silver-grey foliage, the little 
rills with their musical murmurings, and the bright 
sun with its genial springtide rays, to join with him 
in the strain of the Royal Psalmist : 


Ye heavens of Heaven, praise ye the Lord ; 

Ye stars and light, praise ye the Lord ; 

Ye mountains and hills, praise ye the Lord ; 

Ye fruitful trees and all cedars, praise ye the Lord ; 

Ye kings of the earth and all people, praise ye the 
Lord ; 

Young men and maidens, praise ye the Lord ; 

Praise and exalt Him for ever. 


All creation was.to him as a ladder upon which 
he mounted to the source of all life and being— 
God. 

At length Anthony neared Assisi, and as he 
beheld from afar the ancient city, perched like an 
eagle’s nest upon the flank of Mount Subasio, his 
heart throbbed with the holiest emotions. For was 
it not the birthplace of his beloved Father, which 
now contained all that was left of his mortal 
frame? Before entering Assisi he turned aside, 
for a moment, to visit the little chapel of Our 
Lady of the Angels, the cradle of the Order, 
hallowed by the apparition of the Queen of Heaven 
herself. There, too, he visited the cell which had 
witnessed the prayers, penances, and extasies of 
St. Francis, and where he had breathed his last 
sigh. Thence he mounted into the city and went 
to the Church of St. George, which had given a 
temporary resting-place to the holy Patriarch. 
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There he knelt upon his tomb and poured out his 
soul in long and fervent prayer. 

On May 30th, 1227, the General Chapter was 
held. Brother Elias was set aside, and the majority 
of votes fell upon Giovanni Parenti, of Florence, a 
man of great eminence, straightforward and sincere, 
as fervent in his coarse garb of a friar as he had 
been upright in his worldly attire, and not un- 
worthy to be the immediate successor of St. 
Francis, Anthony was at the same time ap- 
pointed Provincial of Bologna. 

The Chapter did not dissolve until it had drawn 
up a petition for the canonisation of the glori- 
fied Saint of Alvernia. This petition was pre- 
sented by the new General to Pope Gregory IX., 
who in the following year, 1228, came in person 
to Assisi and solemnly inscribed the name of the 
Patriarch of the Poor in the Calendar of Saints. 


CHAPTER XV. 


FROM RIMINI TO VENICE. 
(1227.) 


THE Province of Bologna was one of the most 
important Franciscan Provinces in Italy. It ex- 
tended from the Adriatic to the foot of the Alps, 
and from Lake Garda to the frontiers of Tus- 
cany, over a vast region, the richest in the penin- 
sula, but also cut up into a number of political 
factions ever at war with one another. 

After the victory of Legnano and the enfran- 
chisement of the Communes, a spirit of indepen- 
dence had taken possession of Italy. The cities 
had erected themselves into Republics, all proud 
of their newly won liberty, jealous of each other, 
and adhering to one or other of the two great 
factions, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines: one the 
partisan of national independence, the other of the 
German Empire. These two principles and stand- 
ards ruled everywhere, and gave rise to continual 
quarrels, fratricidal wars, proscriptions, and all 
manner of enmities. 

Political factions brought about moral disorders 
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Manichzism, which had opened the floodgates of 
unbridled license, had crept like a leprosy across 
the whole country. There were the Cathari in the 
Romagna, the Patari in the Milanese district, and 
the Waldenses in Sardinia. Like their brethren at 
Toulouse and Albi, they were, one and all, violently 
opposed both to the Church and State; Rimini 
and Milan were the principal centres of the dread- 
ful scourge. 

The thought of the ignorant multitude running 
headlong to perdition, either through being misled 
or yielding to their passions, was a cause of 
poignant sorrow to Anthony. How could he 
stand by and witness these terrible evils without 
doing his best to free the people from the thraldom 
of error, to tear off the bandage that veiled their 
sight? He longed to convert the leaders of these 
sects, and to unmask the shameful mysteries that 
accompanied their initiation. As soon, therefore, 
as he had taken possession of his new office, and 
regulated the affairs of the province, he sallied 
forth once more, cross in hand, to attack the enemy 
in his stronghold at Rimini. But here, for the 
first time in his career, his labours seemed fruitless. 
The Cathari would not listen; his zeal and elo- 
quence seemed thrown away. In vain he invited 
them courteously to meet him in argument; to all 
his advances they: opposed a cold resistance or 
contempt and ridicule. Their blindness and ob- 
duracy wounded him deeply. He would have 
counted no sacrifice too great, he would have 
willingly laid down his life, could he but have 
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removed the prejudices which prevented them from 
seeing the truth of the Gospels and the beauty of 
the Catholic faith, The problem was how to 
reach them, for they fled from him as the night 
birds fly from the light of day, 

He despaired of men, but he did not despair of 
God. For one entire night he poured out the grief 
of his soul before Him Who has ransomed the 
world with His Blood ; and when, in the morning, 
he held in his trembling hands the Victim of Sal- 
vation, he implored Him not to let the Sacrifice of 
the Cross be useless for so many poor sinners, who 
were more ignorant than perverse, and to enlighten 
himself as to what course to pursue. As he de- 
scended from the altar, transported with love and 
zeal for perishing souls, he felt himself inspired to 
call to his aid the power of the Almighty. Making 
a sign to the people to follow him to the beach, he 
took his way to the mouth of the Marecchia, and 
then turning towards the wide expanse of the 
Adriatic, he cried out in a loud voice: “Ye fishes 
of the rivers, ye fishes of the sea, listen unto me. 
It is to you I have come to announce the Word of 
God, since men have turned away from Him, and 
refuse to listen.” 

At the sound of his voice the waters became 
agitated. Shoal upon shoal of fishes, great and 
small, ploughed through the waves in eager haste, 
and arranged themselves in order along the shore, 
as far as the eye could reach, the smaller ones in 
front, the larger further back, all with their heads 
turned towards him who had called them. Then 
he preached to them in these words: 
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My brothers the fishes, you owe your Creator a 
vast debt of gratitude. It is He Who has assigned 
to you for your abode this noble element, with its 
boundless expanse, wherein you may roam at large. 
It is He Who has given you the shelter of the 
deep against the fury of the tempest ; Who has 
endowed you with strength and agility to glide 
swiftly through the waves, and Who supplies you 
day by day with abundant food. When He created 
you He blessed you, and bade you to increase and 
multiply. When He destroyed men and living 
creatures on the earth by the waters of the Deluge, 
He left you unmolested. It was upon you He 
conferred the privilege of saving the Prophet 
Jonas; of furnishing the tribute money for the 
Word Incarnate, and of yielding Him nourishment 
both before and after His Resurrection. Bless, 
then, and praise the Lord, your Creator and Pre- 
server, Who has thus specially favoured you amongst 
His creatures, 


The fishes, as though gifted with intelligence, 
testified by their movements the pleasure they 
took in listening to the Saint’s words, and their 
readiness to render to the Most High the tribute 
of their mute homage. “ Behold,” exclaimed the 
preacher, turning to the crowd of people, “and 
judge for yourselves, how beings devoid of reason 
are far more eager to listen to the Word of God 
than rational creatures made after His own image 
and likeness.” 

The rumours of this startling event brought out 
all the inhabitants of the city who gathered around 
Anthony. The Cathari, carried away by the 
popular excitement, witnessed with their own 
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eyes his wonderful power over nature. Deeply 
moved at the sight they fell upon their knees, and 
implored him to enlighten and teach them. They 
came to him of their own accord in such numbers 
as to surpass his most ardent expectations. He 
followed the same method as at Toulouse, showing 
them the truth of Catholic teaching, vindicating it 
against the calumnies of the innovators, and end- 
ing by a fervent invocation of Christ, the Immortal 
King of Ages, the only Fount and Hope of man’s 
salvation. The Faithful were filled with joy, the 
heretics had their eyes opened to the splendours 
of the Faith. Meanwhile, the fishes had retained 
their position, listening to the Saint and applauding 
him after their own fashion; neither did they move 
when he had finished, but seemed to wait for 
further orders. He turned to them and gave them 
his blessing, whereupon they dispersed at once in 
all directions. 

St. Francis, preaching to the birds in the valley 
of Spoleto, and inviting them to praise God, is a 
touching idea ; not less touching is the thought of 
St. Anthony addressing the fishes. The scene at 
Bevagna bears a gentler aspect, that at Rimini is a 
more powerful one.* Here man’s freewill was at 
stake ; truth and error strove for empire over the 
human conscience ; and in this conflict—old as the 
world itself—the Wonder-worker invoked the aid 
of unreasoning creatures, who, arrayed on the side 
of truth, gave their mute testimony more con- 


* The frescoes of Giotto have immortalised the incident 
at Bevagna ; the pictures of Guercino that at Rimini. 
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vincingly than any human eloquence, and obtained 
for him one of his most memorable triumphs. 

As to the historical verity of this event, it has 
been placed beyond all doubt, and defies the most 
searching criticism. It is founded on the unanimous 
testimony of the Franciscan historians, and is sup- 
ported by public monuments, amongst others by 
the votive chapel erected at Rimini and still in 
existence. Even reason recognises the super- 
natural in various facts which, without it, would be 
simply inexplicable. The Chronicle of John Peck- 
ham, it is true, alludes to it only indirectly, but 
he plainly implies it by the terms in which he 
recounts the moral triumph in which it resulted. 
He writes: 


For several weeks the Wonder-worker remained 
at Rimini to gather the fruits of his victory, 
which were abundant. One of the chief leaders 
of the sectaries, who was called Bonillo, and 
who for thirty years had been held in the net 
of heresy, publicly retracted his errors. His ab- 
juration made a great stir, and was followed: by 
the conversion of most of his adherents.* 


A miracle is, as it were, a flash of lightning 
in the hands of the Ruler of the Universe ; the 
lightning dazzles thg beholder for an instant, 
yet fails to cast a steady light on all around. 
In like manner miracles, wherever they have 
been performed, struck awe into the hearts of 
the spectators, yet failed to bring conviction to 


* “ Paeresiarcham Bononillum nomine convertit” (John 
Peckham, P. 1, chapter viii.) 
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the minds of all. Many, in fact, became more 
hardened and resisted more obstinately the move- 
ments of grace. It was in this wise the Pharisees 
acted who, far from being convinced by the miracles 
of Jesus Christ, were the more confirmed in their 
unbelief and hatred of Him and plotted His death. 
The Cathari of Rimini acted in the same way. 
Furious at their defeat they resolved to revenge 
themselves by poisoning their vanquisher. They 
invited Anthony to a banquet, and set before him 
poisoned dishes, not counting upon the interven- 
tion of Providence. The Saint saw at once the 
snare laid for him, and openly reproached them 
for their perfidy. His enemies were but little dis- 
concerted at his discovery, and added insult to 
injury by forcing him into a dilemma from which 
they thought it would be impossible for him to 
escape. 

“ Either you believe the words of the Gospel or 
you do not. If you believe them, why do you hesitate 
to eat, trusting to the promise of your Master: ‘In 
My name they shall cast out devils; they shall 
take up serpents, and if they shall drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them °? Ifyou donot believe 
the Gospel to be true, why do you preachit? Take, 
therefore, and eat ; if you go unhurt, we swear to 
embrace the Catholic faith.” | 

“I will take you at your word,” replied the 
brave Friar, “not to tempt God, but in order to 
prove to you how much I have at heart the welfare 
of your immortal souls and the triumph of the 
Gospel.” Then, making the sign of the Cross over 
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the viands placed before him, he partook of them 
without receiving any injury. His enemies, un- 
like the Pharisees, kept their oath, and with all 
sincerity returned to the true Fold. 

Anthony had entered Rimini in sorrow and 
affliction, he now left it in joy and amidst the 
ovations of the populace. The people accompanied 
him to the port where he embarked for Illyria; and 
the Cathari, now converted to the Faith, were 
amongst the most enthusiastic in their acclama- 
tions. But none amongst them ever knew at what 
sacrifice and deeds of heroism his victories had 
been purchased. 

Anthony, ever faithful to his mission, gave 
himself no truce in his combat with error, no 
repose in propagating the truth. On leaving 
Rimini he sailed along the shores of the Adriatic, 
landed on the coast of Illyria, giving missions 
throughout the maritime portions of the Gulf of 
Trieste from Aquila to Venice, passing through 
Goritz, Udine, Gemona, and Corregliano. Here 
he attacked the Patari in their last entrench- 
ments, while, at the same time, he gathered in the 
degenerate Catholics who had lapsed into indiffer- 
ence. This long journey was crowned by a curious 
prodigy, the authenticity of which is vouched for 
by Wadding. 

The Saint was at Gemona, near Udine, where 
he had accepted a foundation, and himself presided 
over the erection of the new convent, which he 
modelled upon that of the Portiuncula. One day, 
seeing a peasant pass by in a cart drawn by oxen, 
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carriage of some bricks. “ Impossible,” answered 
the man, who did not feel inclined to render any- 
one a gratuitous service, “ I am carrying a corpse.” 
The pretended corpse was his own son, who lay 
asleep in the bottom of the cart. He went to 
wake him, and to tell him how he had duped the 
Friar-mason. But he had spoken the truth with- 
out knowing it: his son was dead. At the sight of 
the corpse he was seized with fear and repentance, 
left his cart and oxen, and ran to cast himself at 
the feet of Anthony, imploring forgiveness for his 
deception, and beseeching him to restore his son 
to life. The grief of the unfortunate father was 
pitiful to see, and St. Anthony at once accom- 
panied him to the spot where the dead boy lay, 
made the sign of the Cross over the body, and the 
youth arose. To do good to those that wrong 
them, such is the vengeance of the Saints. 

Thus ended the year 1227, With the spring of 
the new year Anthony left Gemona, and passing 
through Treviso and Venice, joined his brethren at 
Padua. In all his journeys he seemed to be guided 
by an invisible hand, urged on by an interior voice 
which was ceaselessly repeating, “ Forward, for- 
ward, yet more souls to save.” When he entered 
the walls of the ancient city, he was overcome with 
an emotion partaking of fear and hope. The 
element of hope, however, was predominant, though 
the wonderful labours and glorious results in store 
for him were as yet hidden from him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN PADUA. 
(1228.) 


“THE path of the just as a shining light goeth 
forward and increaseth even to perfect day,” says 
the Wise Man. Anthony’s perfect day had now 
arrived, and Padua was destined to witness its- 
splendours. Padua, which was to be the city pre- 
eminently his own, another birthplace, privileged 
in giving him that name by which he was to be 
universally known throughout time. 

He came crowned with miracles, with the repu- 
tation of a Saint and incomparable preacher. He 
came unexpectedly, for in all his travels he did 
not follow any fixed plan of his own, but abandoned 
himself to the guidance of the Holy Ghost. He 
arrived at an opportune moment. Ash-Wednes- 
day was close at hand, and with it the season of 
Lent, which in that year began on February oth. 
The Bishop of Padua, at the earnest entreaties of his 
flock, asked Anthony to preach the Lenten course. 
He at once acceded to the wishes of the Prelate, 
and prepared himself by ascertaining the condition 
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and spirit of the people, a knowledge indispensable 
for success. At Toulouse, Bourges, and Rimini 
the difficulties he had to contend with were those 
incidental to heresy, cavils, sophistry, the un- 
reasonable hatred of the masses, the rage of the 
renegades, and the criminal plots of the leaders. 
Padua presented difficulties and enemies of another 
kind. Instead of heresy he encountered sensuality, 
with all the evils resulting from forgetfulness of ` 
God, luxury, debauchery, usury, family feuds, and 

cruel proscriptions. But, despite all this, the ashes 

covered a spark of faith which it was his mission 

to kindle into flame. 

From the very beginning of his preaching he 
boldly attacked the dissolute lives of the citizens, 
without personal animosity, but, at the same time, 
without fear or hesitation. There was in his voice 
something so majestic when he vindicated the 
rights of God, so terrifying when he depicted the 
fearful fate in store for those who died impenitent, 
something so tender when he pleaded the cause of 
the widow and the orphan, and the unfortunate 
victims of political strife—those heads of families 
banished by the opposing factions, wandering exiles 
in a strange land without finding either rest or 
peace—as to render him irresistible. 

St. Francis had spoken thelanguageof the Umbrian 
peasants; St. Anthony followed his example. Even 
in Padua, where Latin was in general use amongst 
the youths who attended the University as well as 
in the pulpit, he adopted the popular dialect, but 
with a magnificence of diction and a refinement of 
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style all his own. To sinners shaken by his words 
and sobbing aloud, he would say—to quote from 
his notes: “Poor sinner, why despair of thy sal- 
vation, since all here speaks of mercy and love? 
Behold the two advocates who plead thy cause 
before the tribunal of Divine Justice—a mother 
and a Redeemer. Mary, who presents to her Son 
her heart transfixed with the sword of sorrow; Jesus, 
Who presents to His Father the wounds in His 
feet and hands, and His Heart pierced by the 
soldier’s lance. Take courage; with such a medi- 
ator, with such an intercessor, Divine mercy cannot 
reject thee.’ Men were never weary of listening to 
the sympathetic voice which uttered such words of 
consolation, conveyed with a fitness of phrase that 
left nothing to be desired, and supported, in many 
cases, by the visible intervention of Heaven. For as 
Lent advanced, miracles were multiplied; some took 
place in private, others in public, but all were char- 
acterised by an unaffected simplicity which gave 
them an additional charm. 

Here it would be a mother, who waylaid the 
Saint to hold up to him her paralysed child that 
he might cure him—Anthony made the sign of the 
Cross and the child was instantly cured. Again, it 
would be an afflicted father, imploring the cure of 
his four-year old daughter subject to epilepsy, and 
his petition was granted in like manner. A lady 
attending one of his open-air sermons was hustled 
by the crowd and pushed into a ditch of standing 
water. Fearing the anger of her husband, who was 
of a very violent temper, she besought the Saint’s 
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help, and in an instant the water evaporated, the 
stains of mud disappeared, and her garments were 
as neat and fresh as before. Another woman, very 
anxious to hear the great preacher, was prevented 
by her domestic duties ; for her husband was ill and 
not much in favour of monks and preachers. She 
sacrificed pleasure to duty ; but being desirous of 
seeing, if she could not hear, she ran upstairs and 
looked in the direction—the place was nearly two 
miles off—where she knew the preacher was, when 
to her joy and surprise she found she could hear 
him clearly. She called her husband, who received 
the same favour, and who became ever after the 
admirer and friend of the Saint. 

At other times we are told of sinners who were 
guilty of unworthy and sacrilegious confessions. 
The Saint would appear to them in sleep, awaken 
remorse in their hearts, and calling them by name 
would urge them to rise and confess penitently the 
sin they had concealed in the confessional. 

Amongst other marvels the following occurred. 
A penitent of the Saint’s, called Leonard of Padua, 
accused himself of having brutally struck his 
mother, and, after throwing her down, to have 
kicked her. “ The foot that could kick a mother 
deserves to be cut off,’ was the confessor’s com- 
ment: an imprudent one, as it turned out, for 
Leonard, being a simple and dull man, took the 
remark literally. On his return home he took a 
hatchet and actually cut off the offending foot, to 
the horror of his mother, who, when she heard the 
cause of her son’s self-mutilation, ran off to re- 
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proach Anthony bitterly. He took her reproaches 
meekly and followed her to her house, where, 
taking up the severed foot, he held it to the leg, and 
upon his making the sign of the Cross, the bones 
were knit together, the flesh healed, and the young 
man rose up quite sound, giving thanks to God 
and the Franciscan Wonder-worker. 

Such arguments as these were irresistible, and 
his success unparalleled. In the words of our 
chronicler : 


From all parts of the city and its neighbouring 
villages people flocked in crowds to the sermons 
of the great Franciscan. The law courts were 
closed, business was suspended, and labour inter- 
rupted. All life and movement were concentrated 
at one point: the sermons and instructions of the 
mighty Wonder-worker. Soon the churches could 
not contain the audiences, he had to preach in the 
open air. The plant, dried up by the heat of the 
sun, thirsts for the dew of the early morn; more 
lively and impatient was the desire of the Paduans 
for the coming dawn and the hour for which the 
conferences were announced. From midnight the 
city was in motion. Knights and great ladies, 
preceded by lighted torches, pressed round the 
temporary pulpit ; a motley multitude covered the 
plain, while the Bishop, accompanied by his clergy, 
presided at the services. The numbers often 
reached thirty thousand. At the hour fixed 
Anthony would appear, in outward demeanour 
modest and recollected, his heart full of love. 
All eyes were fixed upon him, and when he 
began to speak, the crowds, hushed into 
silence, listened to his words with an im- 
movable attention. At the conclusion of the 
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discourse the enthusiasm of his hearers could not 
be contained ; it burst forth in sobs, shouts of joy, 
or applause, according to its effect upon each 
listener. The crowd would rush upon the Saint. 
Every one wished to see him closer, to kiss the 
hem of his habit or his crucifix; some even went 
so far as to cut bits of cloth from his habit to keep 
as relics. A bodyguard of young men kept near 
him, to prevent his being crushed by his admirers. 
But the most admirable effects he achieved were 
these: enmities were appeased, and contending 
families publicly reconciled ; usurers and thieves 
made restitution of their ill-gotten goods; great 
sinners struck their breasts in humble repentance ; 
abandoned women. fled from the haunts of vice 
and gave themselves up to penance. The con- 
fessionals were besieged, vice disappeared, virtue 
revived, and within the space of a month the 
aspect of the ancient city was transformed.* 


This is one of the most splendid victories of 
eloquence exerted in the cause of justice and 
truth. The bare recital of such wonders has the 
power to move us even after the lapse of six cen- 
turies. What must it have been for those who saw 
him, and received such benefits at his hands? 
That such recollections were ineffaceable is shown 
by an account given by a brigand to the Friars 
Minor, in 1292, sixty-four years after his con- 
version by the Saint. 

“I was,” he said, “a brigand by profession, and 
one of a band of robbers. There were twelve of 
us living in the forest, whence we issued to waylay 
travellers, and commit every kind of depredation. 

* John Peckham, chapter xii. 
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The reputation of Anthony, his preaching and 
miraculous deeds penetrated even to our ears in 
the depth of the forest. Rumour compared him 
to the Prophet Elias; it was said his words were 
so ardent and efficacious as to resemble the spark 
that falling into the sheaves of corn sets them 
aflame and consumes them. We resolved to dis- 
perse ourselves one day amongst the crowd. in 
order to test the truth of these assertions. While 
he spoke another voice seemed to resound in our 
ears, the voice of remorse. After the sermon all 
the twelve of us, contrite and repentant, threw 
ourselves at his feet. He called down upon us the 
Divine pardon ; but not without warning us that 
if we unhappily relapsed into our old ways we 
should perish miserably. This prediction was 
verified. A few did relapse, and ended their days 
on the gallows. Those who persevered fell asleep in 
the peace of the Lord. As for myself, St. Anthony 
imposed upon me the penance of making a 
pilgrimage twelve times to the tomb of the 
Apostles; to-day I have completed my twelfth 
visit, and I feel confident that, according to his 
promise and through his merits, I shall meet him 
above.” Tears and sobs interrupted the old man’s 
last words.* 

To convert robber bands and reconcile them to 
society, to rehabilitate women who lived a life of 
public sin, to induce usurers to restore their ill- 
gotten gains, were indeed great achievements ; but 
they were eclipsed by another still greater, one 

* Lib. Miracul. c. vi., n. 59. 
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which the preachers of the Middle Ages made the 
chief aim of their efforts; the putting an end to 
the quarrels of political factions and to deplorable 
family feuds. St. Anthony, too, preached peace, 
and was its restorer. “No more war, no more 
hatred and bloodshed, but peace—God wills it,” 
the people repeated after him: and inveterate 
enemies might be seen clasping hands, Guelph and 
Ghibelline gave each other the kiss of peace pub- 
licly ; while the exiles, hapless victims of political 
passions, were once more restored to their families 
and country.* A writer of our days has truly said : 
“ Modern Europe has no idea of all it owes to St. 
Francis.”+ Before him Montalembert proved, by 
undeniable facts, that the victory of Christianity 
over Neo-paganism in the Middle Ages was chiefly: 
due to the gallant efforts of the two new religious 
bodies that sprung up in the thirteenth century. 
In the Introduction to his Lzfe of St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary he says : 

The children of St. Dominic and St. Francis 
spread themselves over Italy, then torn by so many 
disorders, striving to reconcile rival factions, to 
vindicate truth and confute error, acting as supreme 
arbitrators, yet judging all things in a spirit of 
charity. In 1233 they could be seen traversing the 
peninsula, armed with crosses, incense, and olive 
branches, upbraiding the cities and princes with 
their crimes and enmities ; and the people, for a 
time at least, bowed before this sublime me- 
diation. 


*“ Discordantes ad fraternam pacem revocabat” (John 
Peckham, chapter xii.) 


+ St. Francois et les Franciscains, Frédéric Morin. 
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To this we may add the words of Cesare Cantù : 
“At the head of these peacemakers we must place 
St. Francis of Assisi and his disciple, St. Anthony 
of Padua.”* 

Our Saint did not stand alone in this work of 
religious and social reform; for no single man 
would by himself suffice for such a task. He was 
aided by the parish clergy, the sons of St. Benedict} 
and St. Dominic, and above all by his brethren, 
the Franciscans, the most illustrious of whom was 
Luke Belludi,a man of eminent holiness and a 
powerful preacher, who had received the habit 
from St. Francis himself, and was greatly attached 
to St. Anthony; he lies buried at his side in the 
Church of St. Anthony at Padua. The great mis- 
sionary had thus an army of fellow-labourers, 
devoted to the work and animated by his spirit ; yet 
was he the soul of the movement, and upon him 
fell the burden and responsibility. Neither his col- 
leagues nor the public were wrong in ascribing to 
him a success that exceeded all expectations. As 
for himself, he only thought of his mission, not of 
reaping any honours from it, spending himself 
day and night in the pulpit, the confessional, 
and all the other cares of the sacred ministry : ever 
oblivious of self, he would frequently remain until 


* Histoire Universelle. 

+ Glassberger confirms this, especially with regard to the 
Benedictines. “ One day,” he says, “while the great Won- 
der-worker was at Padua, and assisting at the sermon of a 
Benedictine Father who was preaching on the discourse of 
St. Paul before the Areopagus, he was suddenly rapt in 
extasy in the presence of the astonished audience.” 
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evening without any other nourishment than the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

Thus he spread peace around him, as the rose 
sheds her perfume. He restored it to souls on the 
verge of despair, yet he could not always retain it 
for himself. The evil one subjected him to many 
and terrible assaults; and the Lord permitted 
this as He had done with St. Paul, St. Francis 
of Assisi, and as He permits it with regard to all 
His elect, in order to increase their merits. One 
night, we are told, at the beginning of Lent, the 
demon appeared to him in a visible form, seized 
him by the throat and tried to strangle him. The 
Saint invoked the aid of her who is more terrible 
than an army set in battle array, reciting his 
favourite hymn, “ O Gloriosa Domina.” He had 
scarcely pronounced the first words, when the 
enemy let go his hold and fled before the pre- 
sence of the Immaculate Virgin, as darkness flies 
before the light. Mary herself made her presence 
felt by flooding the cell with a supernatural light, 
filling the soul of the humble Friar with heavenly 
consolations.* 

The Queen of the Angels manifestly blessed the 
zeal and efforts of her devoted servant. That Lent 
was a marvellous time for Padua, which cul- 
minated at Easter, and when the city celebrated 
the triumph of Christ it also celebrated the triumph 
of Anthony and the regeneration of its people. 

* John Peckham, chapter xi. The context seems to in- 


dicate that this temptation and extasy took place at the 
beginning of the Saint’s sermons in Padua. 
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When Lent was over, the clergy and magistrates 
came, in solemn embassy, to thank the great 
Franciscan who had brought about such a won- 
derful transformation in their midst, and besought 
him to give them the notes of his sermons in order 
to consolidate, by his writings, the good brought 
about by his words. He yielded to their desires 
and prolonged his stay in Padua in order to revise 
his instructions. This collection has come down to 
us under the title, Sermons for the Ecclesiastical 
Seasons. They are not finished discourses, but 
notes and moral applications taken from Scripture, 
and strike the reader as being somewhat cold and 
colourless. Such is the orator’s fate. The man 
who has fired his generation to enthusiasm 
descends with it into the same silence. His voice, 
and that of the multitudes who applauded him, 
vanish in time as the melodious strains of the 
organ vanish in space. The instrument is mute, 
and we cannot revivify the harmonies that flowed 
from it. That which remains is the impression he 
left on souls; the moral regeneration, the abun- 
dant harvest of virtue and good deeds which 
germinated in the life-giving heat of his words. 

During Lent Anthony was exclusively occupied 
with the people. After Easter he yielded to the 
petitions of the Poor Clares, to distribute to them 
the Word of Life and direct them in the path 
of perfection. Amongst these chosen souls was 
Helena Enselmini, the daughter of a patrician of 
Padua, an angelic soul who had received the veil 
from St. Francis, | 
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The interval spent in addressing these virgins 
on their life of love and self-sacrifice was a time of 
rest for Anthony, a rest, however, of short duration, 
for other cities and other convents in his Province 
claimed the benefit of his presence. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FROM FERRARA TO MANTUA. 

(1228—1229.) 
IN the course of the year 1228 St. Anthony 
turned his steps towards Bologna, taking Ferrara 
on his way. Here he remained for a time in a 
congenial atmosphere, as that city had always 
manfully defended the rights of the Roman Pon- 
tiff, and, under the family of d’Este, the head of 
the Guelphs, had not hesitated to resist, by force 
of arms, the encroachments of the Emperor 
Frederick II., and Ezzelino, surnamed the Fero- 
cious. 

At Ferrara, as at Padua, it was not scepticism 
and heresy he had to oppose ; all his efforts were 
directed to the uprooting of those vices which 
cast discredit upon the name of Catholic, though 
they are incidental to the fallen nature of man. 
The Church of Our Lady del’ Vado became his 
privileged sanctuary, and the chief scene of his 
preaching. Having to deal with none but those 
who, although lax in practice, were yet full of 
faith, he could give full vent to the sentiments 
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of filial piety with which he regarded her who is 
the Mother of God, and whose beauty he had been 
privileged to behold; and it was with the expression 
of a poet, inspired by a heart filled with grateful 
love, that he exalted her prerogatives, of which 
the following may be quoted as anexample: “The 
Virgin of Nazareth has, by a singular privilege, 
been preserved from the original stain, and filled 
with a plenitude of grace. Hail, O Mother of 
God, City of Refuge, sublime Mountain, Throne . 
of the Most High, fruitful Vine, yielding golden 
grapes, flooding the hearts of men with the 
holy exaltation of pure love! Hail, Star of the 
Sea! Thy gentle and radiant light is our guide 
in the darkness showing us the entrance to the 
Harbour above. Woe to the pilot whose eyes 
are not fixed on thee! His frail bark will be- 
come the plaything of the storm, and will be 
swallowed up in the foaming billows.” 

Beneath the golden glow of the poetry of this 
Biblical imagery we get glimpses of a great soul 
which, knowing and loving, brims over with the 
desire to share his knowledge and happiness with 
others. Anthony did not content himself in affirm- 
ing, with St. Francis, his belief in the Immaculate 
Conception of Mary. He knew her to be the 
Mother of Mercy, the Channel of Grace, the Refuge 
of Sinners, the Hope of the Hopeless; and he desired 
that all should invoke her under these titles, and 
should place limitless confidence in her power and 
in her loving-kindness. His biographers remark 
that, in proportion as he advanced in his Apostolic 

10 
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career, his devotion towards the Patroness of the 
Seraphic Order became more expansive, and his 
trust in her more unalterable. 

The chroniclers say nothing as to the extent of 
Anthony’s success in Ferrara, but a miracle, 
worked by him during his stay there, lifts a corner 
of this veil of silence, and enables us to divine the 
rest. 
A lady of Ferrara, the wife of a distinguished 
patrician, was a victim to the most injurious sus- 
picion that can wound a woman’s heart. Her 
husband accused her of being faithless to her 
marriage vow, and would neither see nor acknow- 
ledge their new-born child. Outraged in her 
dignity as a wife and mother, but strong in the 
consciousness of her innocence, though power- 
less to prove it, she wept bitterly at the foot of the 
crucifix. She heard of the great preacher and went 
to consult him : a happy inspiration, for Anthony, 
ever pitiful towards the sorrows of others, was 
easily prevailed upon to listen to the statements 
of both the accuser and the accused, then taking 
the new-born babe into his arms, he said in the 
presence of all the family, “ My child, I adjure thee, 
in the name of the Infant God of the manger, to 
declare publicly, in clear and positive terms, to 
whom thou owest thy existence.” He Who can 
give speech to babes interfered, in an unmistak- 
able manner, on behalf of outraged innocence ; for 
the child, though enveloped in swaddling bands, 
turned its head towards the accuser and distinctly 
pronounced these three words: “Behold my father.” 
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Anthony turned to the husband and, holding out 
the baby to him, said: “ Love this child, for it is 
indeed your own; and love also your wife, who has 
been proved to be faithful, devoted, and entirely 
worthy of your affection.” There can be no higher 
good than to restore peace to the bosom of the 
family, without which the home is but a desert 
waste, and worse ; and to have achieved this alone, 
without rendering any other service to humanity, 
would be enough to entitle this son of St. Francis 
to the gratitude and admiration of all ages. 

From Ferrara his biographers, being more solici- 
tous to record his miracles than his movements, 
take us at once to Bologna, without telling us the 
result of the wonder related above. We must 
needs follow them, though we should at the same 
time bear in mind, that one who could compass 
such deeds on behalf of individuals, must neces- 
sarily have made an impression for good on the 
many others with whom he was brought into con- 
tact, and that, probably, the unrelated incidents of 
his mission in Ferrara, even if not as striking as 
this one, were quite as, or even more, important 
and far reaching. 

At Bologna, his brethren, whose Lector he had 
been, asked of him a favour he felt he could not 
refuse. It was to leave with them his sermons on 
the Psalms, that famous manuscript of which he 
had nearly been deprived by the covetous novice 
at Montpellier. They guarded it as a priceless 
relic, and in 1737 Father Azzoguidi discovered 
this treasure in the archives of the Convent at 


Bologna. 
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Meanwhile Anthony received from John Parenti, 
the Minister-General, a communication which im- 
posed on him a difficult task. Florence, the birth- 
place of Parenti, the city of flowers and of art, the 
bulwark of the Guelph party and national inde- 
pendence, was, just then, a prey to two rival 
factions, that of the powerful families of the 
Boundelmonti and Amedei, who were striving to 
secure the Government and transformed the fair 
city into a vast arena, often drenched with the 
blood of the combatants. John Parenti thought 
he could render his native place no greater service 
than to send to them a Wonder-worker and Saint 
in the person of the Provincial of Bologna. 

Conformable to his instructions Anthony went 
to Florence, preached there, during Advent, 1228, 
and again during Lent in the year following, em- 
ploying all the resources of his genius, during his 
lengthy stay of five months, in extinguishing the 
flames of civil war. Bold in denouncing vice, 
relentless with regard to ambitious men who were 
the scourge of their country, indefatigable in 
action, he borrowed from the language of the 
Prophets of the Old Law his most vigorous de- 
nunciations, backed by supernatural insight. 

On the death of one of the notables of Florence 
he was to deliver the funeral oration, which he 
based on the text, “Where thy treasure is, there 
thy heart is also.” Suddenly he broke off in his 
discourse, for in a vision he beheld the soul of that 
rich man buried in hell, as a fitting chastisement 
for his unjust and usurious dealings and exactions. 
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“This rich man is dead, and his soul is buried 
in hell,” he said slowly and solemnly ; “go, open 
his coffers, and you will find his heart.” The 
amazed friends and relations hastened to fulfil his 
order, and there, amidst many gold pieces, they 
found the still warm heart of the deceased.* 

The scene was too tragic and terrible not to 
cause a thrill of horror throughout the city. 
Brought thus face to face with eternity, the rival 
families laid down their arms, and concluded a 
truce which the Saint desired to make of lasting 
effect: but, unfortunately for Florence, the impres- 
sion was but fleeting ; had the words of the Saint 
been obeyed, much subsequent calamity would 
have been avoided. Here, again, the chronicles 
speak in vague and general terms of the success 
of the pacific mission of St. Anthony in Florence. 
They briefly relate that he left, after the Lent of 
1229, to complete the canonical visitation of the 
convents of his province, making new foundations 
and evangelising Lombardy, amidst events the 
most memorable of which are here related. 

- At Vercelli he met once more his venerable 
friend, the Abbot of St. Andrew, a meeting which 
was full of consolation for both. Together they 
conversed upon the topics they had most at heart ; 
the revival of faith, the movement towards the re- 
union of Christendom, which was gaining ground 
every day, the numerous conversions in the present, 
and the hopes for the future. Their parting was 


* Acta SS, Vita anon. 
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that of men penetrated with the love of God, and 
their tryst was made for Heaven.* 

At Varese and Brescia Anthony founded new 
centres of Franciscan life. To the waters of the 
well he had dug at the entrance to the Convent at 
Varese, he communicated the miraculous property 
of curing fevers. This favour roused the jealousy 
of the people of Vercelli, who clamoured for the 
same privilege. Anthony ceded their desire, re- 
turned to Vercelli, blessed the reservoir in the 
centre of the city, and the waters at once acquired 
the same properties as those at the Convent of 
Varese. What wonder that the people everywhere 
should be attached to one so powerful before God, 
and so prompt to succour those who invoked his 
aid ! 

At Milan, at Verona, on the shores of Lake 
Garda, and at Mantua, he devoted himself par- 
ticularly to the conversion of the Waldenses. He 
showed them the Divine authority and imperish- 
able beauty of the Church, of that tender mother 
who wept over their straying and held out her 
arms to receive them back again; and he made a 
vast number of conversions. This lengthy journey 
was terminated by the solemn festivities of the 
translation of the body of St. Francis, on May 25th, 
1230. All the Provincials of the Order had been 
summoned to be present, and Gregory IX. had 
_ promised to preside in person, at the same time 


* Thomas Gallo, the Abbot of St. Andrew’s, died 1246. 
This is proved beyond question by Father Louis of Mis- 
ane Azévédo, as against Azzoguido, who says he died 
in 122 
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inviting the Faithful to take this opportunity of 
gaining the indulgences he had granted for the oc- 
casion. But being prevented at the last moment by 
serious political events, he appointed John Parenti, 
with several other Religious of the Order, to repre- 
sent him, conferring upon them the title of Apos- 
tolic Commissioners. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE GENERAL CHAPTER AT ASSISI. 
(1230.) 


ASSISI, the little city perched on a ridge of Mount 
Subasio, has been surrounded with the splendours 
of Heaven and of earth ever since “a great light,” in 
the person of St. Francis, has arisen in it. Miracles 
have succeeded miracles, and solemn celebrations 
have followed one upon another. In 1228, less 
than two years after the death of St. Francis, the 
Head of the Church, Gregory IX., had made a 
triumphal entry, accompanied by Cardinals, 
Bishops, mitred Abbots, and pilgrims from all 
countries, in order to place on the head of the 
great Reformer the crown of sanctity, and, chang- 
ing the name of the place of his burial from that 
of “the hill of hell” to that of “the hill of Para. 
dise,” had commanded Brother Elias to build a 
Basilica worthy of the treasure it was to enshrine, 
and himself had blessed the foundation-stone. In 
the spring of 1230, the church, which is one of the 
artistic gems of Italy, was finished, and on the 
28th May was consecrated by the Pontifical Com- 
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missioners, when it received the sacred remains of 
the Seraphic Patriarch, which had found a tem- 
porary resting-place in the Church of St. George. 

The Provincial of Bologna had been deprived, 
by his Apostolic duties, of the opportunity of 
assisting at the Canonisation ; he was now indem- 
nified by being present at the translation, when he 
had the threefold happiness of venerating the relics 
of the sainted Founder, of once more being 
amongst his brethren, and of reporting to the 
Minister-General, John Parenti, the success of his 
mission of peace in Florence. 

The universal joy was, however, clouded by an 
untoward event. Brother Elias, probably indig- 
nant at having been deprived of the government 
of the Order by Gregory IX., and superseded by 
John Parenti, proposed to the magistrates of 
Assisi a plan, of which, at this distance of time, 
we can hardly fathom the real motive. This was 
to persuade the authorities to forestall the day 
fixed by the Pontiff for the translation, and to 
bury the body of St. Francis in some secret place 
in the new Basilica. “Otherwise,” he said, “ by 
reason of the crowds of strangers, the place of 
deposition will become known, and sooner or later 
Assisi will be deprived of its greatest treasure.” 
Strange as the proposition sounds, it was accepted ; 
for, doubtless, in those days, when one town or 
small republic was constantly warring with its 
neighbours, there was always a certain danger of 
the victors carrying off any precious relics where- 
with to enrich their own city. In consequence, 
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on May 22nd, three days before the official date, 
Brother Elias, aided by the city archers, carried off 
the stone coffin containing the body of St. Francis, 
and interred it in the church on the hill of Paradise, 
covering the place with a double slab of stone and 
walling it up with solid masonry: all this clan- 
destinely, that is, without the presence of the clergy 
and the official witnesses. 

Such a course of proceeding, whether prompted 
by revenge or from a fear of sacrilegious robbery, 
was a serious insult to the Pope and his repre- 
sentatives, a cruel deception for the friars and 
innumerable pilgrims, and, in the opinion of all, a 
sort of profanation, which it was necessary to 
repair at all costs. Acting on the advice of the 
Papal Commissioners, in order not to disappoint 
the people, the festive celebrations were carried out 
on the same scale of magnificence as if nothing 
had occurred to mar the original intention, and 
“were heightened by all manner of heavenly 
favours,” say the chronicles. 

The solemnities of the translation were immedi- 
ately followed by the holding of the General 
Chapter, which took place, as in preceding years, 
at Portiuncula. Three important questions were 
discussed: the election of the Provincials, the 
binding force of the Testament of St. Francis, 
and the scandal given by Brother Elias. At this 
Chapter, Anthony begged to be relieved of all 
dignity and office, in order to apply himself ex- 
clusively to preaching, for which he felt he had 
more aptitude than for administration. John 
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Parenti, who had become particularly attached to 
him since his successful mission to Florence, not 
only granted a request which was so humbly pre- 
ferred, but also permitted the Saint to fix his 
own place of residence. Anthony chose Padua; 
“because of the faith of its inhabitants, their 
attachment to him, and their devotion to the 
Friars Minor.” * The General and the Chapter 
gave him another, still more striking, proof of their 
confidence. He was deputed, with Brother Leo— 
afterwards Archbishop of Milan—to solicit from 
Gregory IX. an authoritative declaration upon 
the Testament of St. Francis, and to repair, in the 
name of his brethren, the outrage upon the dignity 
of the Holy See by the irregular—to say the 
least—action of Brother Elias. 

The Pope expressed great pleasure at seeing 
Anthony once more; he had not forgotten the 
Easter-tide of 1227, nor the preacher whom he had 
called “ the living Ark of the Testament.” Now this 
same preacher had returned clothed with the glory 
of other great actions: heretics without number 
had been reconciled to the Church, sinners had 
been converted, cities restored to peace, while 
a thousand voices proclaimed the benefits re- 
ceived at his hands, and the miracles wrought 
through his instrumentality. Not only did he 
grant a favourable answer to his petitions, he also 
desired—according to the testimony of Surius 
and Wadding—to attach him to the Papal Court 
and invest him with the purple. The humble 

* John Peckham, chapter x. 
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Franciscan was emboldened to decline all these 
honours by remembering the answers of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, in 1217, on this sub- 
ject. “My Lord,” the Seraphic Father had said, 
“my children are called Friars Minor, because 
they hold the lowest rank in the Church. This is 
their post of honour. Beware of taking it from 
them under the pretext of raising them higher.” 
The Pontiff did not insist, and Anthony, like a 
dove released from captivity, however splendid, 
took his flight to the heights of Alvernia, to follow 
still closer in the footprints of his blessed father, 
and to utter with him, in his mountain solitude, 
the cry of inappeasable love: “Amor non‘ amatur 
—Love is not loved!” 

Alvernia has been compared by the historians 
of the Order to Horeb, Carmel, and Hermon ; its 
summit radiating light and life like Thabor, and 
filled with sorrow and suffering like Calvary. 
Anthony kissed the footprints of the Saint of the 
Stigmata, and pressed his lips to the rock where 
the Seraph with his six wings of flame had ap- 
peared tohim. Doubly sacred were the memories 
of the Saint and father, memories which strength- 
ened him for the further labours before him. 

The joy of the Paduans was inexpressible when 
he returned tothem and announced that he was 
to take up his permanent abode amongst them. 
But, delighted and expectant of great things from 
him as they were, they had no idea, nor could they 
have imagined, the glory and triumphs he was to 
bestow upon them and their city. 
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It was at the beginning of autumn that he 
arrived in Padua. The Bishop, the clergy, and 
the people, ever anxious to hear him, entreated 
him to continue the good work he had begun two 
years before. He would, doubtless, at once have 
granted their request had he not been deterred by 
the intervention of his friend and patron, Cardinal 
Raynald Conti, Bishop of Ostia, who became Pope 
as Alexander IV. He pressed him to put into 
writing, so that nothing might be lost, the result of 
his studies and experiences.* The Cardinal was 
right ; for if men are eager to possess even frag- 
ments of the material relics of the Saints, how far 
more precious and elevating are the fragments of 
their thoughts, since they are a reflex of their 
genius and greatness of soul. To the advice of 
this Prince of the Church we owe the preservation 
of the sermons of St. Anthony on the Feasts of 
the Saints. He spent the greater part of the 
winter in collecting his notes, and sketching the out- 
lines of the sermons, outlines which preserve the 
depth of the thought, but which he had not time 
to complete. Public calamities interrupted him in 
a task for which quiet leisure was absolutely 
needful ; but it was as a man of action, and not as 
a writer, he was to do his most enduring work. 
These notes are carefully preserved at Padua, 
where they form a part of the Franciscan treasure. 

* John Peckham, P. 1, chapter x. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE DELIVERER OF PADUA. 
(1230—1231.) 
AT this period Lombardy and the Romagna 
trembled at the very name of Ezzelino, the son-in- 
law of Frederick II., and general of his army, a 
soldier of fortune whom the chroniclers call the 
murderer of Christians and the Nero of the 
Middle Ages; a tiger in human form, who left 
his victims to die of famine in the gaols to which 
he had consigned them. Having taken Vicenza, 
Brescia, and Verona by assault, he delivered them 
up to be pillaged by a bloodthirsty and merciless 
soldiery. Padua had every reason to dread the 
same fate, for when the tyrant laid violent hands on 
Castel-Fonte at the gates of the city, he carried off 
into captivity several hostages, amongst them a 
youth noted for his noble and innocent life, William 
Tiso, grandson of the Lord of Castel-Fonte and 
Campo-Sam-Piero. Such outrages naturally added 
to the terror of the people. Anthony, whose aid 
they invoked, resolved to devote himself to their 
deliverance, and he did this with an earnestness 
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and energy worthy of the intrepid Prophets of 
Israel. He hastened to Verona, and entering the 
palace of the oppressor, he boldly addressed him 
in these terms: 

“ How long, O crue! tyrant, will you continue to 
shed innocent blood? The sword of the Lord is 
suspended over your head, and terrible will be His 
judgment upon you.” 

The attendants of Ezzelino, astounded at hearing 
such unwonted language addressed to their master, 
waited but a signal from him to fall upon the 
audacious Friar. The sign was not given, but, on 
the contrary, Ezzelino threw himself at the feet 
of the Saint, and promised to amend his life. “It 
seemed to me,” he said afterwards to his soldiers, 
“that the eyes of that Monk darted forth flashes of 
lightning, and that I was on the point of being 
hurled headlong into the abyss of hell.” 

Attila, who called himself “ the Scourge of God,” 
was arrested in his course by the majesty of Pope 
St. Leo. Ezzelino, another “Scourge of God,” 
recoiled before St. Anthony ; the victory was the 
same, that of right and justice over brute force. 
Nor did Anthony fail to take advantage of his as- 
cendency over Ezzelino by demanding, as an act. 
of reparation, the liberty of the hostages. The 
local chronicles note that Ezzelino, on Anthony’s 
petition, restored Castel-Fonte, and set young 
Tiso free, though no mention is made of the other 
prisoners. 

It is impossible not to admire the heroic courage 
of the Saint in the presence of a tyrannical power 
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that had hitherto brooked no contradiction, nor to 
recognise in his fearless independence a type and 
prelude of “the political part which was to be 
played by the army of Friars Minor, contem- 
porary with the Italian Republics, as the allies of 
the weak, the enemies of oppressors whom they 
neither feared nor flattered,” as Ozanam remarks. 

None was a greater foe to tyranny and oppression 
than Anthony. Fearlessly he denounced from the 
pulpit the hypocrisy and disloyalty of Frederick 
II., as well as the villainy and treachery of Ezzelino. 
Strange to say, the tyrant did not revenge himself 
upon him as he did upon all others. This patience, 
so contrary to his nature, can only be attributed to 
his memory of the scene at Verona, when he was 
struck by the Divine light emitted from the eyes 
of the Friar. Nevertheless, suspicious as he was 
of everyone, he wished to test the reality of his 
disinterestedness and loyalty by setting for him 
an invidious snare. He sent to him messengers 
laden with rich presents, to whom he gave these 
instructions: “Take these presents to Brother 
Anthony : if he accepts them, strangle him on the 
spot ; if he indignantly refuses them, return to me 
without molesting him.” These orders were scrupu- 
lously carried out. The ambassadors sought out the 
Saint, and bowing low before him said : 

“ Your faithful son, Ezzelino, has sent us to you. 
He earnestly recommends himself to your prayers, 
and beseeches you to accept these gifts we offer 
you.” 

“ Begone,” indignantly exclaimed the Saint; “I 
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will have none of your gifts ; they are the fruits of 
rapine and the spoils of the people. These riches 
will perish and you with them. Begone, and do 
not defile with your unhallowed presence this 
peaceful and holy abode!” 

The tyrant’s myrmidons, covered with confusion, 
beat a hasty retreat, to give their master a report 
of what had passed. 

“It is well,” Ezzelino replied, coldly, “ Anthony 
is truly a man of God. Leave him in peace, he 
may say of me what he likes.” 

There was, no doubt, a touch of genuine sin- 
cerity in this testimony rendered to the greatness 
of Anthony’s character; but, unfortunately, the 
tyrant was far from the way of amendment. His - 
ambitious views, the violence of his unbridled pas- 
sions, combined with the evil influence of the 
German Emperor, drove him onward in his ad- 
venturous career, and it was not long before he 
again quarrelled with Padua, which he swore either 
to subjugate or deliver up to the flames. 

° After the interview at Verona, the vanquisher of 
Ezzelino returned to Padua, to be enthusiastically 
hailed by the inhabitants as their heaven-sent 
deliverer. Two years before they had acclaimed 
in him the great orator, the saintly Friar, the 
Wonder-worker filled with love and sympathy. 
The enthusiasm reached its height when it became 
known that, at the request of John Conrad, the 
Bishop, he had consented to preach again during 
Lent. As for himself, ever solicitous to do the 
greatest good in his power, he put aside his literary 

II 
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occupations to gather in a fresh harvest of souls; 
for he saw that the fields were ripe, and knew that 
his own days were numbered. 

From February 5th, 1231, until Whit Sunday, 
he occupied the pulpits of Padua with incredible 
success, amidst numerous wonders and popular 
applause, which increased in proportion as his own 
strength diminished. During this second mission, 
he gleaned the stray ears of corn that had escaped 
him in the first, binding them into numerous 
sheaves, to present to the Immortal King. 

After such arduous labours he felt as St. Francis, 
as all the Saints have felt, the need of retiring 
into himself, in order to brush off the dust that 
inevitably settles on the garb of every’ preacher. 
He wrote, therefore, to the Provincial, asking per- 
mission to retire for a time. After sealing the 
letter he left it on the table in his cell, while he 
went to consult the Guardian as to the best means 
of despatching it. On his return the letter was 
gone, and every search for it was fruitless. A few 
days later he received a letter from the Pro- 
vincial, which was an affirmative answer to the 
one he had lost. The chronicler who relates the 
incident adds: “It is reasonable to believe that 
Angels must have carried the missive to its des- 
tination, in order to grant his pious desires, and to 
prove, by this direct intervention, that these were 
agreeable to the Lord.” 

The Saint repaired at first to his friend, Don 
Tiso, the Lord of Castel-Fonte and Campo-Sam- 
Piero, whose grandson he had rescued from the 
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prison at Verona. This nobleman, impressed by 
the preaching of Anthony, during the Lent of 
1231, had sacrificed his military career in order to 
enter the spiritual army of the Third Order of 
Penance. When St. Anthony told him his wish 
for retirement, he at once placed his vast estate at 
the Saint’s disposal. They went together to 
Campo-Sam-Piero, a few miles outside Padua, and 
in passing through a wood belonging to Don Tiso, 
Anthony was struck with the sight of a gigantic nut 
tree, whose wide-spreading boughs covered a large 
circumference of ground with grateful shade. 
Under this tree he constructed a cell of interlaced 
branches, to which he retired with Brother Luke 
Belludi and Brother Roger.* 

Campo-Sam-Piero became the scene of one of 
the most touching incidents of the Saint’s life. 
On May 30th, “a fortnight before his death,” says 
the chronicler, standing on the summit of the hill 
above Padua, he gazed upon the city with its 
forest of white domes, its marble palaces, its 
fragrant gardens, and the surrounding plain with 
its golden cornfields and flowering vineyards. Sud- 
denly he was transported from this sight of the 
splendours of the visible world to gaze upon the 
glories of that which is invisible to mortal eyes, 
and rapt in extasy he had revealed to him the day 
of his own death and the glorious destiny of the 
city wherein his remains were to rest. All on fire 
with heavenly ravishment, he blessed Padua, the 
land of his heart, as the dying St. Francis had 

* John Peckham, P. 1, chapter xiv. | 
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blessed Assisi, exclaiming: “ Blessed be thou, O 
Padua, for the beauty of thy site! Blessed be 
thou for the wealth of thy fields! Blessed also 
shalt thou be for the honour with which Heaven is 
about to crown thee!” * 

His companions heard his words, but without 
comprehending their prophetic meaning; it was 
not till after the great Wonder-worker’s death that 
their mysterious import was made plain. That 
last moment was fast approaching. Only a few 
days more, and the hermit of Campo-Sam-Piero 
would descend from his mountain cell, his last 
shelter on earth, to die in the arms of his brethren. 
Before his heart has ceased to beat, let us contem- 
plate his countenance radiant with the light of 
Heaven, and dwell a moment upon the beauty of 
his soul penetrated with Divine charity. Upon 
his knees Fra Angelico painted the Virgin Mother ; 
upon our knees we should contemplate the Saints. 

* John Peckham, P. I, chapter xiii. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE DOMINANT VIRTUE OF THE SAINT. 


MURILLO, in representing upon his canvas the 
scene at Châteauneuf, has left us the traditional 
portrait of Anthony of Padua. The Saint is 
kneeling, the Bible open before him, his/eyes fixed 
upon the Infant Jesus, Who appears to him sur- 
rounded by a halo of dazzling light. The portrait 
shows us a somewhat full face, which retains much 
of the charm of youth. The gaze is firm and 
clear, reflecting the purity of a heart that has never 
grown old, and the peace of a soul that has never 
been seared by the storms of life, a soul which has 
loved only God or for God and in God ; in a word, 
an angelic soul. “An angelic soul,” this is the ex- 
pression of St. Bonaventure. The Seraphic Doctor 
could scarcely contain himself when he spoke of St. 
Anthony, and he did not hesitate to affirm that 
his brother’s crown of glory contained all the 
gems of grace and perfection distributed 
amongst the other Saints. “He possessed the 
science of the Angels, the faith of the Patri- 
archs, the foreknowledge of the Prophets, the zeal 
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of the Apostles, the purity of Virgins, the austerities 
of Confessors, the heroism of the Martyrs.” The 
illustrious Archbishop of Florence, St. Antoninus, 
says of Anthony: “ He was a vessel of election, an 
eagle in knowledge, a wonder-worker beyond com- 
pare.” “A violet of humility, a lily of chastity, 
a rose of Divine charity,” adds the Franciscan 
Liturgy. There is no exaggeration in these 
praises. All the grandeurs of nature and grace 
were reflected in the son of the de Bouillons, and 
reading his life it is difficult to say which is most 
admirable, his exquisite gentleness or the ardour 
of his charity, his spirit of self-abnegation and 
humility or the universality of his power over 
nature. 

Nevertheless, like all the Saints, he has his 
characteristic and distinctive virtue. The domi- 
nating note which strikes us all through his history 
is his zeal; a zeal that overcomes all human mo- 
tives and obstacles, the zeal of an Apostle. At 
the age of twenty-six years, an age when others 
are still preparing for the combat of life, he stands 
forth already fully equipped. For the space of ten 
years he gives himself up to the duties of the 
sacred ministry, without rest or relaxation ; tra- 
versing the sunny regions of Provence, the snowy 
heights of Auvergne, the vast plains of Lombardy ; 
confronting those, like Ezzelino, in high places, as 
well as the poorest peasant, heretics and Chris- 
tians. Barefooted he travels along the rugged 
path, with a step that never falters, which nothing 
can arrest, wherever obedience calls him, with an 
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unshaken heart, which is steeled against injustice, 
but one full of tenderness for the repentant sinner. 
This dominating passion, this fire which con- 
sumes him, is zeal for souls. He is ever listening 
to the voice which issues from the wounds of 
His Redeemer, a voice which resounds day and 
night in his ears, crying, “Give Me souls.” He 
knows that these are the true riches of earth, more 
precious than the rarest gems, outshining the 
most brilliant stars. He realises utterly that the 
Son of Man ascended Calvary for their ransom, 
and that they are the only acceptable alms we 
can bestow on the God of Heaven. He thirsted 
for souls ; and it was this thirst, this longing that 
God rewarded, sometimes by personal and inti- 
mate favours and consolations, at others by the 
extraordinary and striking conversions which we 
have partly recorded in these pages. He did not 
draw this zeal from his vast learning and philo- 
sophic attainments, nor from his profound know- 
ledge of the human heart: he learned it at the 
foot of the Cross, in the contemplation of that 
mystery of Divine self-annihilation, and at the 
altar participating in the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
He drew it from the Heart of Jesus, whereon 
he reposed, as did St. John, exclaiming, 
“Our golden altar is charity in the Heart of 
Jesus, whence rises to Heaven the fragrant in- 
cense which embalms the earth.” And he adds: 
“To meditate upon the exterior sufferings of 
Jesus is no doubt meritorious and holy ; but if 
we seek for gold, pure and unalloyed, we must ap- 
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proach the interior altar, the very Heart of Jesus, 
and there study the untold riches of His love. 
Hence we must draw the conclusion that outward 
devotions, however praiseworthy in themselves, 
have no value except for the spirit which in- 
spires them and the piety which animates them.” 

St. Anthony of Padua deserves no less than St. 
Francis of Assisi to be called “the favourite of 
the Sacred Heart.” He was Its fervent wor- 
shipper; the most assiduous imitator of Its 
humility, and untiring in his efforts to propa- 
gate this devotion. Three centuries after his 
death, the venerable Jane Mary of the Cross 
describes the following vision she had: 

While engaged in prayer on the Feast of St. 
Anthony, I saw the soul of this Saint borne by 
Angels to the feet of Christ. Our Lord opened 
wide the wound of His Heart, and this Heart, all 
radiant with light, attracted and seemed, in some 
sort, to absorb the soul of St. Anthony as the light 
of the sun absorbs all other light. In the Heart 
of Jesus the soul of the Saint appeared to me like 
a precious gem of radiating brilliancy which filled 
all the cavity. The varied play of its colours 
represented to me the virtues of the Saint, they 
shone with marvellous splendour in the ocean of 
light proceeding from the Heart of Jesus, to the 
honour of Christ and the glory of the Saint him- 
self. Then Jesus took this lustrous gem in His 
Heart and presented it to His Heavenly Father, 
Who caused it to be‘admired by the Angels and 
Saints. 

The venerable Nun saw St. Anthony as a pearl 
of purity crowned and glorified in Heaven, and 
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attempted to paint in human language the in- 
effable vision that had ravished her soul. We 
deem it preferable and more instructive to repre- 
sent the Saint fighting the battle of life, a man 
like other men, subject to the frailties of human 
nature, and at times bowed down under the 
burden of the bitterness of human miseries and 
the pangs of interior desolation. He, too, had to 
pass through the anguish of Gethsemani ; we can 
gather this from his own words taken at random 
from one of his homilies, words full of plaintive 
pathos. He mourns, yet, at the same time, he 
rises above his own weakness, and to encourage 
himself in the good fight gives voice to the cry of 
hope of the Prophet Isaias : 

“ Elevare, consurge, Jerusalem !” Rouse thee, my 
soul, and be comforted. Rise above the desires of 
the flesh ; rise above the seductions of the world. 
Take thy flight towards the abode of light that 
knows no shadow, to bliss that knows no alteration, 
and at the hour of death thou shalt be replenished 
with hope and confidence. The Angels and Saints 
will come forth to welcome thee and lead thee into 
the eternal home of joy, while the carnal-minded 
will be covered with confusion and stripped of all 
honour, like unto an oak tree struck by lightning 
and destined to the flames. 

The intrepid messenger of good tidings, the 
Apostle who had attracted men to follow in his 
steps, had finished his task. He was about to die, 
in the prime of life and in full possession of all his 
powers. Heaven stood open to receive him, and 
the King of Angels and Saints was about to crown 
him with the crown of the elect. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


DEATH AND CANONISATION. 
(1231—1232.) 


ON June 13th, towards midday, while Anthony 
was at table with his brethren, he felt himself on 
the point of fainting. His companions carried 
him to his bed of vine twigs ; but he, feeling his 
last hour was nigh, begged to be taken to the 
Monastery at Padua, that he might die amongst 
his brethren and aided by their prayers. He was 
placed in a cart, but so great were his weakness 
and exhaustion, that when they reached the gates 
of the city opposite Arcella, the Convent of Poor 
Clares, his companions advised him to alight there 
for the repose and quiet he needed. He yielded 
to their wishes, and was accommodated at the 
hospice adjoining the Convent, where three or 
four friars dwelt who acted as chaplains to the 
daughters of St. Clare. 

When he had recovered somewhat, he made his 
confession with great humility and received absolu- 
tion. Filled with a joy the motive for which 
those who surrounded him could not divine, he 
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sang in a clear, unfaltering voice his favourite 
hymn, “O Gloriosa Domina” —“ Hail, glorious Lady, 
Virgin seated above the stars; Hail, Mother of my 
Saviour.” His eyes were fixed upon some object 
invisible to those surrounding him. They asked 
him what he saw. “I behold my God,” was his 
answer. His Divine Master had come to announce 
to him that the winter season of trial was past, 
and that an eternal spring of happiness was about © 
to begin for him.* 

Meanwhile the friars proposed to anoint him. 
“I already possess that unction within myself,” 
replied the dying man, “ but it is good to receive 
it.” While Extreme Unction was being adminis- 
tered, he recited with his brethren the prayers and 
Penitential Psalms, For about half-an-hour he. 
remained in silent converse with his Lord, and 
then calmly expired. He seemed to sleep; his 
limbs remained flexible, and his face was irradiated 
by a sweet smile. “Aspectu hilaris et jucundus— 
his aspect was gay and joyful,” says his biographer.* 

This was on Friday, June 13th, 1231, in the 
afternoon. Anthony was then in his thirty-seventh 
year. The marvellous, which had played so large 
a part in his life, was still more manifest at his 
death, nor departed from his tomb. Scarce had 
he breathed his last when crowds of children ran 
through the streets of Padua, crying: “ The Saint 
is dead! St. Anthony is dead!”+ At the same 
time he appeared to his venerable friend, the 


* John Peckhan, P. 2, chapter i. 
t John Peckham. 
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Abbot of Vercelli, and said to him with a smile: 
“I have left my luggage at Padua. I am on my 
way home.” The Abbot was suffering from a 
severe throat complaint; St. Anthony touched it 
and the evil was permanently removed. 

His holy remains were a treasure everyone was 
eager to possess. The Poor Clares in whose hos- 
pice he had died, his brothers the Friars Minor 
of the city, the suburbs and the magistracy of 
Padua, all put forward their claims; but the 
Saint who during his life had been eminently a 
peacemaker was not allowed after death to be- 
come a cause of strife.* 

The funeral took place on the Tuesday after his 
death, June 17th, and was of the most imposing 
description. The magistrates and most illustrious 
citizens of Padua carried the coffin on their 
shoulders, followed by the Bishop, the clergy, 
the members of the University, the various con- 
fraternities, and a countless crowd of people. The 
procession advanced slowly, owing to the presence 
of the multitude, amidst the chanting of psalms 
and hymns, and accompanied by miracles which 
changed its mournful character into a continuous 
triumphal ovation. The blind, the deaf, the para- 
lytic implored the aid of the Wonder-worker, and 
“all those who touched his coffin were at once 
delivered from their infirmities."t Bishop Conrad 
himself pontificated at the Mass in the chapel of 


* For full account of this dispute, see Appendix. 
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the Friars Minor, and at the deposition of the 
body of the friend whose loss he bewailed. 

Hardly had the tomb been closed when it be- 
came a centre of pilgrimage, and the scene of so 
many wonderful manifestations that the Bishop of 
Padua almost immediately petitioned the Holy 
See to confer on the Wonder-worker the honour 
of Canonisation. It was no small consolation for 
Gregory IX., in the midst of his many trials, to 
hear the account of heroic deeds and wondrous 
miracles which seemed to revive the marvels 
of the primitive Christian Church. He ordered 
the preliminary judicial inquiries to be made 
without delay, and appointed for this purpose 
two Papal Commissions: one at Padua, consist- 
ing of the Bishop and two Dominican friars, 
Jordan Fozzati and John of Vincenza ; the other 
at Rome, under the presidency of a French Car- 
dinal, John d’Abbeville, a Clugnian Monk suc- 
cessively Abbot of Abbeville, Archbishop of 
Besancon, and Bishop of Sabina. | 

The inquiry lasted about six months, and by an 
exception, perhaps unique in history, less than a 
year after Anthony’s death, on Whit Sunday, May 
30th, 1232, the Sovereign Pontiff, then at Spoleto, 
solemnly pronounced the decree of Canonisation, 
in which he says: 

Having ourself witnessed the wonderful and holy 
life of Blessed Anthony, the great Wonder-worker 
of the Universal Church, and unwilling to with- 
hold the honour due on earth from one whom 
Heaven itself has surrounded with glory, we, in 
virtue of the plenitude of our Apostolic authority, 
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after having duly consulted our brethren the Car- 
dinals, deem it expedient to inscribe him in the 
Calendar of Saints. 

He then intoned the Ze Deum, followed by the 
anthem, “ O Doctor Optime,’ thus publicly saluting 
in Anthony of Padua the eminent Doctor, the de- 
fender of the Divinity of the Incarnate Word, the 
vindicator of the Real Presence, the champion of 
Mary’s prerogatives, no less than the great Saint 
and Wonder-worker. 

Nor was the Canonisation without its miracle. 
While the solemnities were being celebrated at 


Spoleto a strange and irresistible feeling of glad- . 


ness pervaded Lisbon. The bells of the city 
rang peals of joy of their own accord, while the 
people, full of inexplicable feelings of happiness, 
questioned each other as to the mysterious cause. 
It was not until two months later that it was ex- 
plained, when the news of the Canonisation reached 
Lisbon, and it was shown that the bells of Lisbon 
had been set in motion at the same time as those 
at Spoleto had rung out in honour of the newly- 
inscribed Portuguese Saint. 

The ovations at Spoleto were repeated univer- 
sally, but with special enthusiasm wherever the 
great missionary had been. Toulouse, Limoges, 
Ferrara, Bologna vied with each other to do 
honour to their benefactor. Yet two cities sur- 
passed all the rest in paying him their tribute of 
homage and veneration; the one where he first 
drew breath, and the one wherein were enshrined 
his mortal remains—Lisbon and Padua. 
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Padua celebrated his Canonisation on the first 
anniversary of his death, June 13th, 1232. The 
splendours of this ceremony baffle all description ; 
the people were almost beside themselves with joy. 
They were sons acclaiming the renown of their 
father and deliverer. Inside the church the statue 
of the Saint was surrounded by countless lights, 
while thousands of voices chanted his praises ; 
outside the streets were hung with tapestry, and 
garlanded and strewn with flowers. People meet- 
ing, congratulated each other upon the glorious 
event. The scene surpassed mere enthusiasm, for 
everyone was, as it were, intoxicated with grati- 
tude and love; the Senate at once decided to erect 
a worthy monument to enshrine his body. 

Similar festivities took place at Lisbon, for 
Lisbon had a claim upon the descendant of God- 
frey de Bouillon long before he became the Saint 
of Padua. Here in his native place, amongst his 
own family, there was a sentiment more intimate 
and penetrating. For, by a privilege very rare in 
the lives of Saints, all the relatives of St. Anthony 
were able to participate in this triumph. His two 
sisters, Doña Feliciana and Doña Maria, were 
there, and, perhaps, his father, though the chroni- 
cler does not mention him, and certainly his 
mother, were present. Happy mother, to be able 
to count her son amongst her heavenly protectors, 
and to see whole nations paying him imperishable 
homage! Happy family so visibly blessed by God. 
The glory of the son encircled with its halo that 
mother’s brow in her old age,a glory which has 
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followed her beyond the tomb. Upon the marble 
of her grave is inscribed an epitaph more elo- 
quent in its simplicity than the highest pane- 
gyric: 
Hic jacet Mater St. Antonii. 
Here lies the mother of St. Anthony. 

The body of Doña Teresa Tavera was translated 
in 1453 by the order of John, Bishop of Lisel, to 
the chapel in the Abbey of St. Vincent, where it 
has recently been discovered by an eminent Portu- 
guese archæologist. The inscription is engraved 
in Gothic characters. 

Amongst the relations of the Saint the chroni- 
clers place his first spiritual family, the Augus- 
tinian Canons. They had been greatly vexed at 
his leaving them, and had not hesitated to pro- 
claim their discontent. But his parting words had 
been a prophecy: “When you hear that I have 
become a Saint, then will you bless the Lord.” 
No sooner was he placed upon the altars than the 
discord vanished, and the Augustinians rivalled 
the Franciscans in the praises of their former 
colleague. Since that period there has ever been 
between these two religious families a sacred 
and uninterrupted bond of fraternal love and 
friendship, which has for six centuries been per- 
petuated in a touching custom. Every year, on 
June 13th, a Canon of Santa Cruz, at Coimbra, 
preaches at the Franciscan Convent of St. An- 
thony of Olivarez the panegyric of the Saint, and 
presides that day at all the exercises of the 
Community, in order to remind all coming genera- 
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tions that it was Santa Cruz which gave to the 
Seraphic Order one of its greatest luminaries, 

In France, the veneration of St. Anthony un- 
folded itself with no less grandeur than in Italy 
and Portugal. In that country there are four 
places specially worthy of being commemorated— 
the grottoes at Brive and the towns of Apt, 
Cuges, and Bourges. 

Brive became at once, after the Canonisation of 
the Saint, a place of pilgrimage renowned through- 
out the South of France. This pilgrimage, which 
had been twice interrupted (once in 1565, by the 
Calvinists, and once by the Revolutionists in 1793), 
has in our days been re-established by Monsignor 
Berteaux, and the sons of St. Francis have again 
taken possession of the hill sanctified by the sighs 
and prayers of the Wonder-worker. The Bishop 
of Tulle on August 3rd, 1874, presided at this re- 
instatement, when he said : 


To-day, I, the Bishop of this diocese, in the 
name of the Church, take possession again of this 
venerable sanctuary, this celestial hill. . . This 
spot has heard the ardent sighs of an impassioned 
lover of Christ, the mighty orator who drew his 
mystic lore from the Sacred Scriptures, and de- 
served to be styled by Gregory IX., “The Ark 
of the Testament.” His Commentaries on the 
Divine pages may be likened to a golden harp, 
sending forth magnificent harmonies to the glory 
of the Word Incarnate. The Child Jesus Him- 
self touched His lips with His fingers, that they 
might pour forth golden words. This inspired 
preacher of the Word of God, whom we call 
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Anthony of Padua, has trodden these valleys 
and plains, has prayed and watched in this 
lonely cave, has slaked his thirst in this clear 
water which is a reflection of the purity of his 
soul. To-day I bid you welcome, sons of St. 
Francis, to this spot, once inhabited by your brother, 
the great Wonder-worker. Proclaim Christ where- 
soever you go . . . and in all your strivings 
imitate your holy brother in St. Francis, the great 
St. Anthony. 


It is twenty years since the Bishop uttered these 
words, and this solitary spot has once more become 
the resort of thousands of pilgrims. The venera- 
tion of St. Anthony is not, however, confined to 
Brive and the valley of the Corréze. It is found 
almost everywhere, and under various forms, ac- 
cording to the particular character of the people 
or their special needs. 

In Vaucluse, and probably elsewhere, it was the 
custom to invoke St. Anthony in order to obtain a 
plentiful harvest. Another custom in that district 
consisted in consecrating the children to the Saint. 
Parents desiring to place their children under 
his special patronage and protection, promised to 
bestow in charity a quantity of wheat of the same 
weight as the child which was thus consecrated. In 
order to determine this, the child was placed in one 
scale and the wheat in the other. The Bishops of 
Apt had no hesitation in sanctioning by their 
authority these devotions, so full of child-like 
confidence and simplicity, and approved special 
prayers to be used on such occasions, which were 
inserted in the liturgy of the day. In a Breviary 
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of the fourteenth century belonging to the Diocese 
of Apt we find the form of blessing in both these 
cases : 

BLESSING OF THE SEED-GRAIN. 


Bless, O Lord, this seed, and through the merits 
of our Blessed Father, St. Anthony, deign to 
multiply it, and cause it to bring forth fruit a 
hundred-fold, and preserve it from lightning and 
‘tempest. Who livest and reignest, world without 
end. Amen. 


BLESSING OF CORN OF THE WEIGHT OF A CHILD. 
(Benedictio ad pondus pueri.) | 


We humbly beseech Thy clemency, O Lord Jesus 
Christ, through the merits and prayers of our most 
glorious Father, St. Anthony, that Thou wouldst 
deign to preserve from all ill, fits, plague, epidemic, 
fever, and mortality, this Thy servant, whom in 
Thy name and in honour of our Blessed Father, St. 
Anthony, we place in this balance with wheat, the 
weight of his body, for the comfort of the poor 
sick who suffer in this hospital. Deign to give 
him length of days, and permit him to attain the 
evening of life; and by the merits and prayers 
of the Saint we invoke, grant him a portion in 
Thy holy and eternal inheritance, guarding and 
preserving him from all his enemies, Who livest 
and reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
world without end. Amen. 


After Brive and Apt, a passing word must be 
said as to Cuges and Bourges. Cuges, a little 
town at the mouth of the Rhone, offers to our 
veneration one of the most important of the 
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Saint’s relics outside Padua, his skull, a treasure it 
owes to the liberality of that Cardinal Guy de 
Montfort, who, being seriously ill at this place, 
and miraculously cured by the intercession of the 
Saint, desired to leave to its inhabitants a memorial 
of his gratitude. At Bourges, the scene of the 
Eucharistic miracle of 1225, the clergy of St. Pierre 
de Guillard zealously initiated and developed de- 
votion to St. Anthony. They guard with the 
utmost care three relics of the Saint ; only second 
in importance to the one at Cuges. The Francis- 
cans, who have a convent at Bourges, are the 
active assistants of the parochial clergy—for St. 
Pierre is now a parish church—and the ancient 
sanctuary of Simon de Sully remains to this day 
as it has always been, a much frequented place 
of pilgrimage, especially on the Feast of the Saint. 
“ The Most High is pleased to exalt the humble.” 
While in life the descendant of the Fruela and the 
Lords of Bouillon fled all earthly greatness and 
dignities to which his birth entitled him, and in 
death he is exalted in honour and glory. 
_ Lisbon has raised to his memory a monument 
which is the pride of the city. The present sanc- 
tuary is a comparatively recent restoration ; for the 
palace of the Bouillons with the chamber, trans- 
formed into a chapel, where the Saint was born, 
was almost entirely destroyed by the terrible earth- 
quake in 1755. The devotion of the Faithful has 
erected upon the ruins a church more beautiful than 
the first one. Its walls are lined with votive offer- 
ings, and covered with remarkable pictures from 
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the brush of Pierre Alexandre (1787). Over the 
door of the chamber is the following inscription : 


Nascitur hac parva, ut tradunt, Antonius sede, 
Quem cceli nobis abstulit alma domus. 


In the Cathedral of Our Lady del Pilar there is a 
statue which represents him as a youth in the 
garb of a cleric; and while Padua and Naples 
have chosen him for their Patron, Portugal invokes 
him as the special Protector of its kingdom, the 
patron of schools, and the model for Christian youth. 
Brazil goes even further in the public homage it 
pays him. It has conferred on St. Anthony the 
title of Generalissimo of its forces, both military 
and naval, together with all the privileges attached 
to this position, the marshal’s staff and embroidered 
scarf, military honours, and even the salary. In 
public processions, when the statue of St. Anthony 
passes, the soldiers present arms and the bands 
play a special march. Every year the public 
treasury pays a handsome sum to the Franciscans 
for the support of the church erected in his honour, 
while the people in their various wars rely confi- 
dently upon the protection of their invisible 
General. 

While the nations celebrate the benefits received 
through the intercession of their celestial Patron, 
the Franciscan family of both hemispheres revere 
in him the ideal Friar and the indefatigable 
Apostle. Thus there arises from all parts a uni- 
versal concert of homage and praise, in which each 
succeeding generation takes a share; and Heaven 
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itself adds its harmonious note by the multitudinous 
and constant flow of graces and miracles with 
which it has crowned the invocation of St. An- 
thony in every age, thus accomplishing the Gospel 
promise, “He that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A CONTINUOUS APOSTOLATE. 


AMONGST the first recorded miracles after An- 
thony’s death are five restorations of the dead 
to life, the first two of which are recorded in 
the process of Canonisation.* | 

In the neighbourhood of Padua a little girl, 
called Eurelia, fell into a pool of standing water 
and was drowned. The disconsolate mother 
vowed to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of St. 
Anthony, and the child at once returned to life in 
the presence of several eye-witnesses. A similar 
miracle took place at Comaglia, near Ferrara, 
where a child who was drowned in a lake was 
restored to life as soon as the father invoked the 
Wonder-worker of Padua. 

At Padua itself a like wonder happened. Close 
to the church, erected by the city in honour of its 
Saint, a pretty baby boy, called Thomasino, twenty 
months old, was drowned in a pond. The mother 
—and this is the first recorded example of this 
kind of devotion—promised St. Anthony, if he 


* John Peckham, P. 2, Nos. 45 and 46. 
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would give her back her son, to give the poor a 
measure of corn equal to the weight of the child. 
Her prayer was granted, and Thomasino, recalled 
from the valley of death, opened his eyes and 
held out his arms to his mother in the presence 
of the friars and a crowd of workmen. 

In the March of Treviso a poor woodcutter, 
bowed down with grief over the dead body of his 
only son, could not bring himself to consent to his 
boy being placed in the coffin. “ No, no,” he said 
to the friends who remonstrated with him; “ St. 
Anthony, whom I have taken for my intercessor 
with the Lord, and for whom I have always had 
the greatest devotion, will not remain insensible 
to the grief of a sorrow-stricken father.” He 
waited for three days, despite the mockery of his 
relations, who did not share his trust. His per- 
severing prayer ascended to Heaven, and on the 
evening of the third day the youth arose com- 
pletely restored, to the joy of his father and the 
bewilderment of the bystanders. 

Nor did the son of Teresa Tavera forget his own 
family. His nephew, Apparitio, a child five years 
old, the son of Dofia Feliciana, went out for a sail 
with his parents. The little frail pleasure boat 
capsized, and Apparitio, too young to save himself, 
like the rest, by swimming, was carried away by 
the waves, and when recovered, three bours after, 
was a corpse. They were preparing for his burial, 
which the mother vehemently opposed, crying: 
“You shall not bury him, or, if you do, I will be 
buried with him!”, Then. throwing herself on her 
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knees she prayed: “ My brother, thou hast com- 
passion on all who are in grief. If thou dost so 
with regard to strangers, canst thou remain in- 
sensible to the sorrow of thine own sister? O help 
me, I beseech thee, and give me back my child. 
In return, I consecrate him to the service of the 
altar, and he shall enter thine own “Order.” Such © 
a prayer could not remain unanswered ; the child 
returned to life, and in later years kept the pro- 
mise his mother had made on his behalf by lead- 
ing a holy life clothed in the Franciscan habit. 

Dofia Maria, the Canoness of St. Michael, also 
experienced the benefit of the intercession of her 
brother, whose departure from Coïmbra she doubt- 
less had regretted. When she was dying, in 1240, 
he appeared to her, strengthened her in the last 
struggle, and announced to her that the choir of 
virgins were waiting to receive her soul and admit 
her into their blessed company. 

From the banks of the Tagus the chronicler 
transports us again to Padua. In 1246 the city 
was besieged by the ferocious Ezzelino, who had 
sworn to take a bloody revenge for the refusal of 
its magistrates to recognise his authority. He 
possessed himself of the city in 1249, and placed 
over it a new Chief Magistrate in the person of his 
own nephew, Ansedisio Guidotti, who, in imitation 
of the tyrant, committed every sort of atrocity, and 
on the 14th August, 1249, had a descendant of 
Don Tiso, William of Campo-Sam-Piero, a young 
man of twenty-six years, whose only crime was 
that of not being a Ghibelline, publicly beheaded. 
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Terror reigned in Padua, and in their extremity 
the citizens appealed to their two best defenders, 
the Sovereign Pontiff and St. Anthony. Neither 
one nor the other failed them. Pope Alexander 
IV. proclaimed a Crusade against the Nero of 
Venetia, and in answer to his appeal, the neigh- 
bouring Republics, Bologna, Venice, Ferrara, and 
Mantua, took the Cross with every mark of enthu- 
siasm. 

The Crusaders, under the guidance of Philip 
Fontana, Archbishop of Ravenna, and Legate of 
the Holy See, encamped before the walls of Padua. 
At their head were Boniface, Marquis of Este, and 
Tiso Novello, a near relative of Ezzelino’s vic- 
tim, William of Campo-Sam-Piero. St. Anthony, 
whose protection and aid they invoked, did not 
fail them in their need. One night he appeared 
to the Guardian of the Friars Minor, Brother Bar- 
tholomew, as he was praying at his tomb, and told 
him that on the Octave of his own Feast the city 
would recover its old freedom and independence. 
The prediction was fulfilled to the letter on June 
20th,1256. The new Chief Magistrate and Senators, 
acting in the name of the citizens, decreed, as a 
public acknowledgment of the universal feeling of 
gratitude, that their deliverer should be proclaimed 
the Primary Patron of Padua; that a votive offering 
in the form of a miniature model of the city, 
wrought in gold, should be hung up at his shrine; 
and that an annual subsidy from the city treasury 
should be granted for the completion of his church. 
At the same time it was ordained that every year 
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the anniversary of their deliverance should be 
observed, both as a religious and civic festival. 
Three years later, inspired by the same spirit of 
gratitude, they caused the arms of the Saint to be 
painted on the Caroccio or military chariot of 
Padua, which was the emblem of independence for 
the Italian Republics. Ever since then Padua has 
observed the 20th June with celebrations of great 
solemnity and splendour. 

As to Ezzelino, Azévédo, in his Vita del tauma- 
turgo, says: “ Furious at the reverse inflicted upon 
his army, and the loss of so important a place as 
Padua, he revenged himself upon Lombardy, which 
he ravaged for the space of three years ; and finally 
perished miserably at Soncino, in 1259, at the age 
of sixty-five years, as had been foretold him by the 
Wonder-worker.” 

In 1263 the remains of the Saint were exhumed 
for translation to the new sanctuary erected in his 
honour. On the 7th April, St. Bonaventure, then 
Minister-General of the Franciscan Order, who 
had come from Rome to preside at the ceremony, 
opened the tomb. The flesh had fallen into dust, 
the tongue alone was found to be intact, fresh and 
ruddy like that of a living man. At this extra- 
ordinary sight the Seraphic Doctor could scarce 
contain his emotion. Taking the tongue in his 
hands, he respectfully kissed it and exclaimed: 
“OQ! blessed tongue, that never ceased to praise 
God, and taught others to bless Him, now we see 
plainly how precious thou art in His sight!” He 
then handed it to the magistrates, who received it 
on a Salver of gold. 
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In 1617 a lady of Bologna, whose marriage had 
been childless, hearing of the innumerable favours 
received through the Wonder-worker of Padua, 
implored him to have pity upon her, and to grant 
her the one ardent desire of her heart. One night 
the Saint appeared to her in a mysterious dream 
and said: “Go on nine consecutive Tuesdays, and 
visit the chapel of the Friars Minor ; there re- 
ceive Holy Communion, and thy prayer shall be 
granted.” She faithfully followed these directions 
and the Saint kept his promise. But when the 
child was born it had no human semblance, but 
was a deformed mass. The mother would not 
believe that the Wonder-worker had only heard 
her in order to subject her to so cruel a disappoint- 
ment. Full of faith she had the new-born child 
carried to the Altar of St. Anthony. Scarcely had 
the little monster touched the altar when it was 
transformed into a beautiful baby, to the joy of its 
mother. This miracle gave rise to the devotion of 
the nine Tuesdays in honour of St. Anthony, which 
later was increased to thirteen in honour of the 
date of his death. 

In 1729 Antonio Dante, a Spanish merchant, 
left Spain for South America, where he lived 
chiefly at Lima, in Peru, where his business was 
established. His wife, Frances, having written to 
him several times without receiving an answer, was 
in a state of great anxiety about him. In her 
trouble she went one day to the Church of St. 
Francis at Oviedo, which possesses a large statue 
of St. Anthony. Full of simple confidence she 
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placed another letter she had written to her hus- 
band in the hands of this statue, saying: “St. 
Anthony, I pray thee, let this letter reach him, 
and obtain for me a speedy reply.” The next 
day she returned to make the same petition, when 
looking at the statue she saw it held a letter. Be- 
lieving it to be the same she had put there the day 
before, she began to weep and complain aloud: 
“St. Anthony, why have you kept the letter which 
I wrote to my husband, instead of sending it to 
him, as I asked you? Ah, you have not heard me, 
you have not consoled me in my trouble!” The 
Brother Sacristan hearing her, without understand- 
ing what she was saying, came and asked her the 
cause ofher grief. She told him, and the sacristan, 
who had been surprised to see the letter in the 
hands of the statue, and had tried unsuccessfully to 
take it away, suggested to her to try herself. She 
obeyed and found it quite easy to extricate it, 
while, at the moment she did so, three hundred gold 
coins fell at her feet out of the sleeves of the statue. 
The sacristan hastened into the Monastery to call 
the friars, and in the presence of the Community 
standing round the altar the letter was opened. 
It ran thus : 


Lima, 
July 23rd, 1729. 
My dear Wife,—For some time I have been ex- 
pecting a letter from you, and been in great trouble 
at not hearing from you. At last your letter has 
come and gave me joy. It was a Father of the 
Order of St. Francis who brought it to me. You 
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complain that I have left your letters unanswered. 
I assure you that when I received none I believed 
you to be dead. So you may imagine my happi- 
ness at the arrival of your last one. I answer by 
the same Religious, and send you three hundred 
gold crowns, which will suffice for your support 
until my approaching return. In the hope of soon 
being with you, I pray God for you, commend my- 
‘self to my dear patron, St. Anthony, and ardently 
desire that you may continue to send me tidings 
of yourself. 
Your most affectionate, 


ANTONIO DANTE. 


This letter, in Spanish, is preserved at Oviedo. 

In 1755, when Anthony’s native city was 
wrecked by the earthquake and fire, his power 
was also made manifest. Ribadeneira writes that 
amongst the ruins the altar of the Saint was dis- 
covered intact, together with all its hangings of 

‘gold and silk; and at the foot of the altar a young 

man was found, who had been miraculously pre- 
served and miraculously fed during three days, 
owing, as everyone believed, to St. Anthony’s inter- 
vention. 

Much later, in 1830, a miracle which took place 
in Rome bore witness to the continued compassion 
of St. Anthony for a mother’s grief. A child, play- 
ing at a window in the third storey of a house, fell 
out, “St. Anthony, St. Anthony, pray for us,” cried 
the boy’s mother as he fell. She rushed into the 
street, and there she found him entirely unhurt. 
“A monk,” said the little one, “caught me in his 
arms, and placed me gently on the ground.” The 
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mother took her son to the Franciscan Church of 
Ara Coeli to return thanks, when the child pointed 
to a picture, exclaiming, “See, there is the Monk 
who saved me!” The Monk was St. Anthony of 
Padua. 

In his own city of predilection he rewards the 
faith of devout pilgrims, while he severely punishes 
those who blaspheme and insult him. Two ex- 
amples of this will suffice: 

A number of unbelievers came to Padua for the 
purpose of throwing discredit on the miracles of 
the Saint. One of them bandaged his eyes, feign- 
ing to be blind, and on his knees before the Saint’s 
shrine he called aloud for mercy, and begged the 
passers-by to remember him in their prayers as his 
eyes had been put out. Afterabout an hour he sud- 
denly exclaimed : “ The Saint has cured me!” His 
companions in this sacrilegious farce hurried to him 
to undo the bandages, and were already sneering and 
laughing preparatory to telling the crowd, which 
had gathered round, that all the reported miracles 
were as false as this pretended one, when, to their 
horror and dismay, they found both the eyes of the 
blasphemer adhering to the bandage—he was 
in reality sightless. So manifest a punishment 
brought them to a due sense of their impious 
conduct: they publicly confessed their crime, and 
implored the merciful intercession of the Saint 
with all sincerity. St. Anthony had pity upon and 
restored the prime offender his eyes, and bestowed 
the light of faith upon them all. 

In the other case a poor leper had himself 
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carried to the shrine. On his way there he met a 
soldier without faith or pity, who said brutally : 
“Whither goest thou, wretch? May thy leprosy 
come upon myself if St. Anthony succeeds in 
curing thee.” The leper continued on his way 
not heeding the insulting words, nor did they 
render his prayers less fervent and full of faith. 
St. Anthony appeared to him, and said :“ Rise up, 
thou art cured. But seek out the soldier who 
mocked thee, and give him thy clappers,* for 
leprosy is already eating him up.” The man im- 
mediately obeyed, and found the soldier in the sad 
plight from which he himself had been delivered. 
The sinner in his turn repented, and invoked the 
aid of the Saint he had mocked, and was entirely 
cured. 

In this manner the whole history of the eldest 
son of St. Francis abounds in wondrous favours be- 
stowed upon those who asked his intercession. The 
sorrowful and afflicted are never weary of implor- 
ing his aid, and the Saint never wearies in granting 
the petitions of them that ask. It has become a 
byeword throughout Italy that he is the Providence 
of families in affliction, and that by his intercession 
any favour can be obtained however miraculous. 
The innumerable wonders that for six centuries 
have been wrought by him in every clime attest 
this, but the most widespread and authenticated 
beyond cavil up to the present day is the special 


* These clappers, called c/iguettes, every leper was obliged 
to carry, in order to give warning of his approach and to 
enable people to get out of the way of infection. 
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and permanent privilege he has received from 
Heaven as the restorer of lost objects. This has 
been severely sifted and duly conceded by the 
critical Bollandists, and so many of our readers 
must themselves have personal experience of this 
power of St. Anthony as to render the citing of 
examples superfluous. Every day new facts are 
added to those already known, and confirm the 
ancient and constant belief that St. Anthony in 
this regard has lost none of his power. 

Thus this privileged son of St. Francis continues 
his apostolate even after his death. From his 
tomb he still bears testimony to the truth, and 
continues to preach to the nations; and the words 
of Gregory IX., uttered six hundred years ago, have 
lost none of their force and meaning when he 
says : 


The supernatural which blossoms from the 
tombs of the elect is a continuous proclamation of 
truth. For by this means’ God confounds the 
malice of heretics, confirms the truth of Catholic 
dogma, renews the faith that is on the point of 
being extinguished, leads back Christians who 
have erred, nay, even Jews and Pagans, to the feet 
of Him Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 


Favoured above all others, the citizens of Padua 
have also shown themselves grateful beyond others. 
The veneration of their forefathers has descended 
as a sacred heritage, preserved through the ages, 
upon them intact. The devotion to the Saint has 
ever been popular, and is full of that vigour and 
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vitality which the Church alone communicates to 
everything she touches. Ozanam says : 


Padua, like Assisi, is one of those places inspired 
by a single idea which lives by tradition and the 
glories of the tomb it enshrines. Doubtless this 
learned city forgets neither its founder, Antenor, 
Livy, who was born there, nor its ancient and 
renowned University. But that which seems ever 
fresh, which is the pride of the people, is the 
memory of St. Anthony, the well-beloved son of 
St. Francis. 


The powerful Wonder-worker is truly the Saint 
of Padua. There everything speaks of him, monu- 
ments rise in his honour, generations of men pro- 
claim his power and goodness; all roads lead to 
his shrine, everything hymns his glory and recalls, 
in one way or another, the inscription engraved 
around his shrine : 


To St. Anthony, Confessor, 
The Republic of Padua. 


His Basilica is one of the gems of Italy. Built, 
it is said, from the designs of Nicholas of Pisa, it is 
a mixture of pointed and Byzantine architecture, 
and with its dome, cupolas, and elegant campaniles, 
produces a wonderful effect. A masterpiece to 
which all the centuries have contributed, it is filled 
with art treasures such as the bas-reliefs of Dona- 
tello, the bronze statues of Cesare Franco, and the 
frescoes of masters, from Giotto to Titian. The 
altar of the Saint, in Carrara marble, has not 
its equal in the Peninsula. But these works of 
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genius pall before the treasure that inspired them. 
The words on the dome tell us : 


Gaude Felix Padua, 

Quae thesaurum posstdes. 
Rejoice, happy Padua, 
That possessest such a treasure. 


The treasures of the old city are the relics of 
the Saint: that tongue, which praised God in- 
cessantly ; the hands, ever extended to bless; the 
body, purified by penance and transfigured by love, 
which often exhales a heavenly perfume, the 
pledge of its glorious resurrection. 
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SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF ST. ANTHONY. 
<‘ The Primi- When the Bollandists were engaged in 
nre eee compiling the Life of St. Anthony, they 
Anthony,”by found their task one of unusual difficulty, 


en cg owing to the fact that although it was 
known that a Life of the Saint had been written at the 
instance of Father Jerome of Ascoli, the tenth Minister- 
General of the Franciscan Order, and officially approved 
by a General Chapter at Verona in 1316, only fragments 
of this document could be found; and after making diligent 
search in all directions they had to conclude that no com- 
plete copy existed. Added to this, the veneration and love 
of the people for the popular Saint of Padua had woven, 
round his personality, the halo of legend, to such a degree, 
that it was difficult to disentangle actual facts from poetic 
fancies. Thus, although there were many Lives of the 
great Wonder-worker, none was altogether complete. 
In some, incidents were related which could not histori- 
cally be sustained ; while in others, dates, names, and 
places were confused and incorrect. About seven years 
ago a Franciscan Capuchin, Father Hilary, of Paris, dis- 
covered, in a most unexpected manner, a complete copy 
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of the long lost manuscript. In his published account 
he says :* 

“In order to find certain documents regarding St. 
Francis, I visited the Swiss convents of the Friars Minor 
Capuchins. Rich as most of these libraries are in 
literary treasures, the one at Lucern surpassed all the rest, 
and it was here I found the precious manuscript of Zhe 
Primitive Legend of St. Anthony, for which the Bollandists 
had so long sought in vain. It is a small quarto. At 
the beginning is Zhe Legend of St. Francis, by St. Bona- 
venture, which has often been published ; then a few 
pages on the Portiuncula. In the middle begins 
The Legend of St. Anthony of Padua in eighty-two 
pages on forty-one sheets of parchment ; each sheet has 
twenty-two lines. The writing is the small cramped 
Gothic character of the fourteenth century; the letters 
are uniform, solid, and plain. Here and there, at 
the beginning of the lessons and paragraphs, occur 
large letters, some painted red, and some blue fading 
into green; a few are ornamental, but executed with 
little art and without miniatures. In Zhe Legend of St. 
Francis, of which the writing is in a different hand, and the 
letters stronger, there are two miniatures, a small one at 
the beginning, after the prologue of St. Bonaventure, and 
a large one at chapter xiii. The first represents the 
youthful Francis on horseback leaving for the Army ; the 
second is the conferring of the sacred Stigmata. The 
miniatures are coarsely executed, without gold or colours, 


* La Légende Primitive de St. Antoine, Père Hilaire 
(Paris 1890). 
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and are evidently by a woman’s hand. But the writing of 
both Legends is uniform and regular, and done with great 
care. The marks of the compasses dividing the spaces 
between the lines, and traced with a hard pencil or the 
point of a style, as well as the vertical lines on both 
margins, are still visible. The punctuation leaves much 
to be desired, as is always the case in MSS. of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries; the orthography has 
also the imperfections of its epoch. The two copiers 
had evidently an older manuscript before them, which 
was damaged to some extent, for here and there a blank 
occurs. One can see the scribes have copied carefully 
letter by letter, but sometimes their pen hesitates and 
takes one letter for another, as if the original were il- 
legible. On p. 80 there is a break in the middle of a 
sentence, and in the margin is the word ‘cat,’ that is caret, 
and then the words ‘folium verbis sequentibus—the folio 
lacks the following words.’ In the middle of the book, 
between the Legend of St. Francis and that of St. An- 
thony, there is the following declaration in old German : 

“ Hie ist vollendet di legend von sand franciscen. _ 

“Die hat geschrieben elspet von amberk in dem iar do 
man zalt von Christes geburt tausent und driov hundert 
und in dem xxxvii jar. So hat katerina von purch- 
hausen geschriben di legend von Sancto Antonio und di 
vas in dem lxvii iar alt da si di legend schreip. und 
di legend wurden peidgeschrieben und erlenth und vol 
praht nah Sand Bartholomeus des nachtes tages. Swer 
di legend les der pit got fur si und auch di di daz per- 
meid und daz pinten habent verihte. daz uns got allen 
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helfe zu der erlichen sharen des lieben heren sand fran- 
ciscen und der werden frowen sand chlaren. Amen. 

“ This reads, translated: > 

“ Here is finished the Legend of St. Francis. 

“ This was written by Elspeth von Amberk in the year 
we count from Christ’s birth one thousand three hundred 
and thirty-seven years. And Katherine von Purch- 
hausen has written the Legend of St. Anthony, and was 
in her sixty-seventh year when she wrote the Legend. 
And both Legends, written and illuminated, were finished 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day. Whoever reads 
the Legends, pray to God for them, and also for those 
who furnished the parchment and binding; that God 
may help us to the glorious host of the dear lord, St. 
Francis, and the worthy lady, St. Clare. Amen. 

“ The transcribers were evidently Poor Clares, and the 
copy was probably made for the use of the Community 
to which they belonged.” 

In 1581 the Franciscan reform of the Friars Minor 
Capuchins came to Switzerland, and in 1595 they founded 
a monastery at Frauenfeld. This manuscript was in the 
possession of the house at Frauenfeld early in the seven- 
teenth century. The Poor Clares had a convent not 
far off, called Paradise, near Schaffhausen, founded 
between 1254 and 1257, and it is a natural conclusion 
that the Capuchins acquired it from this convent for 
which it had been originally copied. The Frauenfeld 
Capuchins took the precaution of having the book 
authenticated by the official authorities of the Diocese 
of Constance. This authentication, which is written in 
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Latin, on parchment, is in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion. Three pendant seals, which are impressed with 
the names of the Episcopal Notary, Gregory Heinrich, 
and two witnesses, the Rev. Dom. Wolfgang Jacob, of 
Bernhausen, Canon of the Cathedral Chapter of Con- 
stance, and Dom. Francis Rudolph of Prasberg, are 
attached to the parchment by red silk cords, and en- 
closed in three round boxes of hard wood. The authenti- 
cation begins by describing the binding minutely, then 
the manuscripts, and inserts a Latin translation of the 
above Old German declaration. It declares the manu- 
scripts to have been presented by the two Capuchin 
friars, Alexander of Freiburg, ‘“‘Concionnatore Ordi- 
nario” in Breisgau, and Isaia of Ehingen, priest. The 
first folio is inscribed ‘‘Loci Fratrum Capucinorum 
Frauenfeldae,” and the date of the authentication is 
the 12th November, 1653. 

The author of Zhe Legend of St. Anthony has not 
signed his work, but there is the clearest evidence that 
it was written by Friar John Peckham, the great Fran- 
ciscan Archbishop of Canterbury. A writer of the 
fifteenth century, Glassberger, says in his Chronicle 
(Analecta Franciscana, t. IL, p. 91): “John of Peckham 
was charged by Jerome of Ascoli, then Minister- 
General, to write the Life of St. Anthony of Padua, which 
he did in a style of marvellous elegance.” But Glass- 
berger only repeated what had been said more fully by 
an anonymous chronicler of the fourteenth century, in 
the Firmamentum trium Ordinum: “Jerome of Ascoli, 
` tenth General of the Order, charged a Doctor, renowned 
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for his learning as well as for his virtue, and well known 
as the author of three excellent books—one on Zhe 
Master of the Sentences, one on Evangelical Perfection, 
and a third, Zhe Mirror of Monastic Perfection—to 
write the Life of St. Anthony of Padua.” The author 
of these works, it is well known, was John Peckham. 
He was a Sussex man, and was born about 1240, owing 
the rudiments of learning to the charity of the monks 
of Lewes Priory, who were from the first in sympathy 
with the Franciscan and popular party during the Barons’ 
War. While still very young he went to Paris, where he 
studied under St. Bonaventure. Thence he came to Ox- 
ford, where he took the habit, and succeeded the cele- 
brated Franciscan, Thomas de Bungay, as Divinity 
Lector. He then returned to Paris and lectured on 
the Sentences, and while there was confirmed by his 
old master, Bonaventure, now become Minister-General, 
as Provincial of England. It is not certain how long he 
had held this office when the Franciscan Pope Nicholas 
IIT. called him to Rome and appointed him Reader 
of the Apostolic Palace. So great was his renown, 
that his brethren were in the habit of calling the 
Pope the Sun and Brother John the Moon of the 
Order. When in 1278 the Dominican Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Kilwarby, resigned, King Edward I. pre- 
vailed on the Chapter to elect his Chancellor, Robert 
Burnell, Bishop of Bath and Wells, and at the same time 
sent messengers to Rome, urging the Pope to confirm 
the election. The Pope, however, saw fit to disregard 
this request, and bestowed the Primacy on Peckham, 
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“ Fratrum Minorum Ordinis Professor.” Brother John 
at first absolutely refused to accept the dignity, and it 
was not until the spring of the following year that he 
consented and was consecrated. After his acceptance 
he still continued his lectures, which had been attended 
from the first by many Cardinals and Bishops, and when 
he passed to his professorial chair his distinguished 
audience would rise and uncover. After he was made 
Archbishop the Cardinals refused him this token of 
respect, alleging that by doing so they had honoured the 
theologian, whose inferior they acknowledged themselves 
to be; but now that he was an Archbishop they were his 
superiors. 

When he arrived in England to take possession of his 
See, he made so favourable an impression upon the King 
that the latter declared he was better pleased than if his 
petition in favour of Burnell had been granted. As was 
usually the case, the new Primate had innumerable diffi- 
culties to contend with, the most formidable being the 
exemptions claimed by religious houses and Royal chapels 
from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary. The following 
letter he wrote to the King, on the subject of the Royal 
chaplains, proves that the favourable opinion entertained 
for him by Edward was certainly not due to any undue 
subserviency on Peckham’s part. 

“ Sir—Know that on the first day of April I received 
several of your letters, in which you commanded me not 
only not to visit your chapels, but that I should not have 
so much presumption as to visit them to the prejudice of 
your liberty. To which I reply, that if all the world were 
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to impair your liberties, I would maintain them as much 
as I could without mortal sin. And if anyone gives you to 
understand otherwise, I pray God that He will show the 
truth. Besides this, Sir, know that Archbishop Boniface, 
of holy memory, visited freely these chapels of which you 
speak ; as also the Bishop of Chester, who was there 
present at the Visitation, and also the latter made there- 
upon reports, of which I send you a copy under our seal. 
And of this I have other sufficient muniments of the 
Court of Rome. Because, Sir, I believe assuredly that 
you do not intend to take from me the liberties of my 
Church, of which I am in possession. I pray your 
Highness that you will not interfere with my office by 
the enticement of persons who wish to sin under shelter 
without being punished ; for I seek neither gold nor silver, 
but only the salvation of souls, as all those know who 
know me, I think. Let it not displease you if I do what 
belongs to me, for God is my warrant that for nothing 
that is on earth would I act to your prejudice. For 
God’s sake, Sir, take heed that if those who hold the 
chapels were exempt by your privileges, you would gain 
nothing except that you would be charged with their sins. 
For God’s sake, Sir, if I am not wholly worthy of being a 
Prelate, do not for this trouble the liberty of the Church, 
for it would displease Our Lord. Besides this, Sir, know 
that in the Chapters of Coventry and Lichfield, I have 
excommunicated all those who disturb my Visitation 
wrongfully in the Bishopric of Chester, of which all 
those who endeavour to disturb me by means of your 
Highness are in peril.. And I am certain that God 
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will take vengeance for it either in this world or the 
next. Sir, the blessing of God be on you and all those 
who loyally love you.—Written at Trentham, the first 
day of April, 1280.” 

Immediately on his arrival in England the new 
Archbishop summoned a Provincial Council at Read- 
ing, in order to carry out the verbal instructions given 
him by the Pope to check the spread of pluralities in 
England. Holders of benefices were forbidden to hold 
more than one, nor could a benefice be bestowed upon 
a layman or a minor. Priests throughout the Province 
were ordered to publish a list of offences incurring 
excommunication, and to hang up in Cathedral and 
Collegiate churches a copy of the King’s charter of 
liberties to the Church and realm. Amongst these 
offences were bearing false witness, disturbing the 
public peace, and acting in opposition to the provisions 
of Magna Charta. Space forbids us to dwell upon 
the numerous public acts of Archbishop Peckham, 
amongst which were included the pacification of Wales, 
and the reform of many religious houses; amongst 
others, those of Barking, Reading, Gloucester, and 
Christchurch, Canterbury. He exemplified the Fran- 
ciscan love for the De Montforts by procuring the 
liberty of Earl Simon’s son Amauri, and becoming a 
‘hostage for his good behaviour. Peckham had all his 
Order’s love for the poor and oppressed, and amongst 
his almost overwhelming official duties found time to 
rebuke so great a man as John de Warrenne, Earl of 
Surrey, for keeping too much game, to the injury of the 
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Commonalty, a rebuke which would be opportune now- 
adays as one recalls to mind hundreds of acres of corn 
and grass land thrown out of cultivation for the sake of 
a month or two’s sport. In another letter he threatens 
a Bishop for allowing his officials to sequester benefices 
in order to extort money for releasing them, and is 
equally severe on his own clerks when guilty of such 
malpractices. He defends the right of his tenants to 
the ferry at Lambeth against the Abbot of Westminster, 
and helps a poor man whose land was mortgaged to a 
convent. He has a peculiar love for his own brethren, 
though this does not prevent him acting impartially even 
where they are concerned when they are in the wrong. 
His observance of the Rule was strict in the extreme, 
besides which he kept seven Lents in the year, though, 
as Wadding tells us, he did not force them on others, 
Even when Archbishop he kept the rule as to fasting, 
and did not partake of the hospitality he generously 
extended to others. 

He was a prolific writer and, besides the three works 
already mentioned, was the author of many others. His 
books are full of apt illustrations. It is in Peckham 
we find the following story, which has been imputed to 
Marie Antoinette : 

I heard a certain lady (writes the Archbishop), see- 
ing the poor in time of famine picking grass in the 
fields to eat, say: “Can they not eat bacon and peas?” 
to which a bystander replied: “They might, if they 
had it.” 

Another recalls the Gesta Romanorum : 

A certain man stole a pig. He was a very hospitable 
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man and, because blessed are the merciful for they 
shall obtain mercy, the Lord Jesus, Who never forgets 
merciful men, appeared to him in the likeness of a poor 
man with long hair, and asked to have his hair cut. 
The man, forthwith, rising respectfully before the poor 
man, took the shears and began to cut. While doing 
so he found two eyes concealed in the crown of the 
head. Seeing this, he was sore afraid and asked what 
it was; Jesus replied: “I am, called Jesus, and see 
everything everywhere, and those are the eyes with which 
I saw the pig you have shut up in your cellar,” and 
immediately vanished. And the man, full of remorse, 
restored the pig. 


Amongst many other good works, he founded a 
college at Wingham, in Kent, where the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had a country house, for a Provost and 
six Canons, in 1286. Archbishop Peckham died in 
1292, at Mortlake, and was laid in his Cathedral 
church, near St. Thomas à Beckett. His heart he 
bequeathed to his brethren, who buried it before the 
High Altar in the Franciscan Church in London. 

It has already been said that John Peckham was a 
student of St. Bonaventure’s, and it was St. Bonaven- 
ture who first began to write the Legend of St. Anthony. 
He says in his Prologue: “I repeat several things I 
did not see myself, but which I learned from the Lord 
Segur (Suerus) II., Bishop of Lisbon.” Segur was 
elected to the See of Lisbon in 1210, the same year 
that St. Anthony joined the Augustinian Canons at St. 
Vincent’s Abbey. St. Bonaventure did not go far with 
the Life, but left it to his pupil, John Peckham, who 
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retouched and continued it in 1274; and it is on this 
invaluable document, which for its style has deservedly 
been called “a master work,” that Father Leopold de 
Chérancé has based this present Life of St. Anthony. 


Other In order to supplement and confirm Peck- 
Biographerss ham’s Chronicle, Father Leopold has made 
use of other authentic documents, some as nearly contem- 
porary as possible, such as Zhe Chronicle of Jean Rigaud, 
a Friar Minor; Zhe Book of Miracles, The Franciscan Li- 
turgy, and the Works of the Saint himself ; while of later 
historians he has consulted Zhe Chronicle of the Twenty- 
Four Generals, written early in the fourteenth century ; 
the Firmamentum trium Ordinum, which appeared in 
1512; Sicco Polentone, an illustrious Paduan, who 
wrote in the fifteenth century ; Azzoguidi, a Conventual 
friar, of Bologna; Mark of Lisbon, a chronicler 
of the Order in the sixteenth century; and Zhe 
Lives of the Saints, by Surius. To these must be 
added Wadding’s Annals of the Friars Minor, who, 
however, is one of the biographers who, taking their 
facts at second hand, cannot wholly be relied upon. As 
regards the miracles, he has several times related occur- 
rences unsupported by reliable evidence, and quite im- 
probable. Such is the accusation said to have been 
brought against the Saint’s father, Don Martin de 
Bouillon, and his miraculous vindication by his son. 
Bartholomew of Pisa was the first to relate this inci- 
dent. He avers that the father of St. Anthony was 
accused of the murder of a young man, and cited before 
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the judges ; that St. Anthony, being miraculously trans- 
ported to Lisbon, raised the murdered man from his 
grave, and saved his father’s life and the honour of his 
family. The whole account rests solely upon the evi- 
dence of one lay-brother, and the Acts of the Canoni- 
sation are entirely silent, both as to the accusation and 
the miracle. Nevertheless, many later biographers have 
repeated it upon this insufficient authority, and an other- 
wise able and exhaustive German Life of the Saint, which 
has just been published, follows their example. Lelio 
Mancini, Michael Pacheco, and Damien Comegio, all 
seventeenth century writers, have also been consulted, as 
well as Angelo of Vicenza, 1748; Louis of Missaglia, 
1776; and Emmanuel Azévédo, S.J., 1786, who follows 
Wadding and the Bollandists, and whose work, under the 
title, Zhe Chronicle of St. Anthony, was edited and trans- 
lated by the late Father Coleridge, S.J. 

In concluding his Preface to the French edition of 
The Life of St. Anthony, Father Leopold de Chérancé 
says: ‘“‘ We have in the Chronicle of John Peckham and 
in Zhe Book of Miracles two kinds of facts. One forms 
part of the process of Canonisation, and deserves absolute 
credence ; the other facts are those which, although they 
have not been examined by Papal authority, being later 
additions, rest on the sincerity and veracity of the depo- 
nents. These have been conscientiously and critically 
examined, the writer neither seeking to magnify the 
miracles, which are no way necessary for the glory of our 
hero, nor fearing to uphold the supernatural. A modern 
non-Catholic author has dared to write with regard to 
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St. Anthony of Padua: ‘ Open his Life, it is a catalogue 
of prodigies, of cures, of resurrections. - It reads like the 
prospectus of a chemist who advertises a new drug, 
_ rather than an appeal for a conversion to a higher life. 
This may interest the sick or the devout, but seizes upon 
neither heart nor conscience.’ We reproduce these lines 
to show how far prejudice can lead men. The reader 
himself must judge if there be nothing in the life of the 
Portuguese Wonder-worker that does not seize upon the 
conscience, or is incapable of touching the heart.” 


Two FRIENDS oF ST. ANTHONY. 

Brother Luca The exquisitely human side of the Fran- 
Belludi. § ciscan movement is exemplified in the 
genius for friendship, which is a characteristic of all the 
greatest members of the Order. St. Francis himself 
clung to those he loved with an intensity which nothing 
could discourage, as he proved in the case of Brother 
Elias. The spiritual tie which united him to St. Clare 
remains for ever the glory of his children; and how 
tender and considerate he was towards those who loved 
him is evinced by his allowing Jacoba di Settisoli to 
attend him on his death-bed. St. Anthony, so like his 
spiritual Father in most things, was like him also in this. 
Padua gave hiin the two friends of his soul—Luca Bel- 
ludi and Elena Enselmini. Luca belonged to a noble 
Paduan family, and, fascinated by the sermons and per- 
sonality of Anthony, came to him and asked permission 
to enter the Order. Struck by his modesty and learning, 
Anthony acceded to his request ; and from that time till 
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his death, in 1231, Brother Luca was his constant com- 
panion, Luca fully justified this friendship, and was 
revered as a Saint by the people, who loved to call him 
Frate Luca di San Antonio. He died in 1285, aged 
eighty-six years, and was buried close to his friend. 


Elena An old chronicler says: “ The second fish 
Enselmini. of Christ in Padua whom St. Anthony drew 
into the spiritual net was Elena Enselmini.” The head 
of the Enselmini was at that time one of the staunchest 
defenders. of the rights and liberties of Padua against the 
aggressions of the Emperor Frederick II. Elena was 
but twelve years old when she first saw and heard 
Anthony ; but his words made so deep an impression 
upon her that she sought him out. From that time he be- 
came her spiritual guide, under whose direction she entered 
the Convent of Poor Clares at Arcella, outside the gates 
of Padua, which St. Francis himself had founded. Here 
her zeal was so ardent that Anthony had to order her 
to mitigate her penances.and mortifications, She must 
have been at Arcella when Anthony died there; but 
though Peckham gives a touching account of the grief 
of the Poor Clares on that occasion, which recalls the 
Moving scene at St. Damien’s, when Clare and her 
Sisters gazed for the last time on the dead face 
ef St. Francis, her name is not mentioned. That, 
however, she was there is proved by the fact that 
she was already suffering from the illness which 
lasted sixteen years before her death in 1242. May 
we not believe it was meant by God as a last con- 
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solation to these saintly friends, that he should be 
arrested on that journey to Padua in order to wing his 
flight to Heaven from beneath the roof of her Convent of 
Arcella? Elena survived St. Anthony eleven years. 
She is venerated amongst the Blessed of the Order, and, 
after being translated three times, her remains now rest 
in the Church of Santa Sofia. 


BROTHER ELIAS. 


This extraordinary man has been the centre of 
such conflicting opinions that it is difficult, at this 
distance of time, and on the evidence as yet 
published with regard to him, rightly to estimate his 
character. He has been called the Judas of the Se- 
raphic Order, and his conduct was certainly calculated to 
make those sons of St. Francis, who clung to their 
Father’s ideal of poverty and sacrifice, look upon him 
as the betrayer of his friend’s most cherished convictions 
and aspirations. On the other hand, he retained to the 
last the love of the Seraphic Father, although the latter 
knew by revelation that Elias would fall away. At the 
same time the tender-hearted Saint must have felt that 
in his great and all-forbearing love lay the one chance of 
his dear son’s salvation. Hence he not only wrung from 
Heaven by his prayers a promise of the sinner’s ultimate 
repentance and forgiveness, but he strove to keep him 
in the path of right by showing him every mark of his 
confidence, and during the last years of his life appointed 
Elias his Vicar-General ; a position for which he was 
otherwise well qualified on account of his singular ability 
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and power of ruling men. His appearance is described 
as noble and dignified, while his moral character was un- 
blemished. He was a fluent and eloquent speaker, a 
lover of learning, and untiring in his efforts to promote it 
amongst his brethren ; in this, bearing a great share in 
making the Franciscan movement as influential intel- 
lectually as it was spiritually and socially. His own love 
for St. Francis was doubtless a genuine emotion; yet 
while he admired and looked up to him as a wonderful 
ideal, his ambitious soul could never have really appre- 
hended the Divine simplicity and far-reaching mission of 
the Seraph of Assisi. Hence, as soon as he had the 
power, he—in opposition to the distinctly expressed 
wishes of the Founder in his Rule—obtained from the 
Holy See so many exemptions and privileges that, had 
he not been defeated, the Order would have lost all its 
original meaning and would long since have passed into 
oblivion. After the death of St. Francis, a blow was 
dealt to the ambition of Elias by the appointment of. 
Giovanni Parenti as Minister-General. Gregory IX., 
who knew how greatly Francis had valued the disap- 
pointed man, sought to soften this blow by en- 
trusting to him the erection of the Convent and 
Basilica at Assisi which he destined as a memorial of 
the Patriarch of the Poor. Thus the Sacro Convento 
with its great church, owes its splendour not only to the 
munificence of Pope Gregory, but also to the taste of 
Elias, who devoted the four years after the death of St.. 
Francis to perfecting this monument to his memory. It 
was not till 1232, the year of Anthony’s Canonisation, 
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that Elias attained the object of his ambition by being 
elected Minister-General. From that moment, intoxi- 
cated by success, he hurried on to his final downfall. 
The alms collected for the completion of the church he 
began to divert to his personal use. Faithless to the 
ideal of Franciscan poverty and simplicity, as well as to 
the memory of his once-loved friend, he affected the 
state of a great Abbot, having his own private apart- 
ments, equipage, and servants. At the same time he 
ruled his subjects with an iron rod, no longer calling 
them together in General Chapter, or giving them that 
voice in the government of the Order which was one of 
their dearest privileges. Stifling that spirit of individual 
liberty, within the bounds of the Rule, which was a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the spirit of their Founder, he im- 
prisoned those who dared to oppose him, and aimed 
at nothing less than the life-government of the Order. 
After seven years of misrule the Pope at last interfered, 
and Elias was deposed. His anger at his disgrace threw 
him into the arms of the Emperor Frederick II., and, 
mocking at the excommunication pronounced upon his 
patron and himself, he became one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of the Holy See. With a following 
of members of the Order, that still adhered to him, he 
withdrew to the city of Cortona, and there inhabited a 
sumptuous palace, taking the title of Baron of Cortona. 
Several efforts were made by his former brethren to 
win him back, and in 1247 John of Parma, then 
Minister-General, sent Brother Gerard of Modena, 
once the bosom friend of Elias, to persuade him to 
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return ; but he contemptuously rejected every advance, 
nor did the death of his Imperial protector, in 1250, 
make him pause in his downward career. Three 
years later he was attacked by a fatal illness, and now 
the prayer of Francis bore its fruit. The old chronicle 
says: ‘“‘ Brother Elias entered into himself. He sent a 
petition to the Pope, beseeching him, for the love of God 
and St. Francis, to forgive him. For the space of eight 
days he was heard to sigh and weep over his sins. 
As his end drew near the Archpriest of Cortona, accom- 
panied by five other priests, visited him. Elias, in the 
presence of three notaries and the most illustrious per- 
sons of the city, confessed his transgressions against the 
Pope and the Order, and promised, in case he should 
recover, personally to throw himself at the feet of the 
Pontiff. He then made his confession to and received 
the Viaticum from a Friar Minor. Before receiving the 
Body of the Lord, he repeated the Miserere with floods 
of tears, lifting up his eyes and hands to Heaven in 
appeals for mercy. To the last moment he entreated 
the Divine Goodness in most touching terms. ‘O 
Lord,’ he sighed, ‘enter not into judgment with 
me, pardon me! Ah, I implore Thee, by Thy mercy 
and by the merits of Thy servant Francis, whom I so 
shametully betrayed, to whom £ have been so ungrateful, 
forgive me!’ Thus died, on Whit Tuesday, 1253 
Brother Elias, out of the Order, as Francis had sor- 
rowfully foretold him, but reconciled with God and the 
Church. Pope Innocent IV. ordered an account to be 
drawn up of his edifying death, and to be placed in the 
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Papal archives, endorsed with these words: ‘‘ Genius, 
the friend of Francis, excommunicated, converted, 
Brother Elias was a most remarkable man.” 


DISPUTE AS TO THE BURIAL OF ST. ANTHONY. 


The Rival) AS Anthony died in their Convent of 
‘aimants. Arcella, the Poor Clares, very naturally, 
came to the conclusion that they had a right to retain 
his body. John Peckham gives a touching description of 
the grief of the Nuns. ‘ Alas!” they cried, “ unhappy 
we! O tender Father of our souls, taken for ever from 
your daughters, why has death spared us for this cruel 
blow? Our poverty contented us, and we counted our- 
selves rich when we could hear you preach to us the 
Gospel of the Lord!” One of the Nuns, however, tried 
to stem the torrent of grief. ‘‘ Why,” she asked, “ shed 
useless tears? It is not the dead we are bewailing, but 
an immortal, the companion of Angels, an inhabitant of 
Heaven. A great consolation will flow for us out of this 
painful separation if we can keep him here amongst us, 
a joy we could not have whilst he lived.” As it ap- 
peared impossible that the friars would consent to this 
without considerable pressure, the Sisters sent a deputa- 
tion to the magistrates and nobles of the city, asking them 
to use their influence to enable them to retain their 
treasure. The friars, on the other hand, as soon as 
they heard of his death, at once went to Arcella, in order 
to remove him to their Monastery of Santa Maria, main- 
taining that it had been the Saint’s expressed wish to die 
and be buried amongst his brethren. Meanwhile, the. 
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people of Capodiponte, in which Arcella was situated, 
determined that the friars should not carry off the holy 
remains. They openly sided with the Nuns, and sent a 
guard of young men to Arcella, where a crowd of 
mourners from Padua was already assembled, equally de- 
termined that the burial should be at Santa Maria. The 
answer of the men of Capodiponte was to send an in- 
creased force of men, while the friars appealed to the 
Bishop, who decided in their favour. This was the signal 
for fresh disturbances, the partisans of the Nuns vowing 
to die at their post sooner than allow the body to be 
removed ; and so great was their enthusiasm that the 
bitterest enemies were reconciled in the common cause. 
At length the Bishop persuaded the combatants to 
declare a truce until the Provincial, who had been sent 
for, should arrive. That night, when the friars had 
bolted and barricaded the Convent door, and were keep- 
ing watch by the dead, the populace broke through the 
barricades and tried to drive away the watchers, when 
the assailants suddenly found themselves struck blind 
and unable to move. As soon as the day dawned, a 
great multitude streamed in to look at the Saint and 
touch his remains. Still the Provincial tarried, and the 
heat was so great that the friars decided to bury the 
body, provisionally, till his arrival. This they did in all 
haste ; but as soon as the people became aware of it they 
once more stormed Arcella, and compelled the Brothers 
to disinter their Saint. At last, late on the evening of 
Saturday, June 14th, the Provincial, Brother Leo Val- 
vasari, arrived, a prudent and clever man, who later 
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became Archbishop of Milan. He went out and calmed 
the passions of the threatening crowd, addressing them 
thus: “ My brothers, there can be no question of justice 
as regards your claim ; but if you wish to retain the body 
of Father Anthony, asking it as a favour, I and my 
brethren will consult as to what seems to be the will of 
God. Meanwhile, I gladly give you permission to watch 
the place where our holy Father Anthony lies, in order 
that you may not mistrust us.” He then went on to 
Padua, where on the Sunday morning he met the 
Podesta and Council, of whom he asked protection and 
aid. This was at once granted, for the city authorities 
were all in favour of Santa Maria, which was within the 
walls, rather than of suburban Arcella. They at once 
sent a strong body of armed men to the Poor Clares’ 
Convent, and issued orders that anyone molesting the 
friars, or found carrying weapons at Arcella, should be 
fined a hundred pounds of silver. 


Settlement of On the Monday the Bishop held a. 

the Quarrel. public court, before which he cited the 
friars, as well as representatives of Capodiponte, in 
order to hear both sides. Brother Leo, the Provincial, 
then rose and made the following speech: “ Justice is a 
holy thing, and must never be made the sport of passion. 
Love and attachment are praiseworthy, but they must 
give way to justice. This present affair has been con- 
ducted with blind passion rather than according to the 
rules of justice. Who can doubt that Brother Anthony 
belongs to us? You all witnessed his arrival at Santa 
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Maria: how he went in and out amongst- us ; how, if he 
went on a journey, it was to us he returned. A month 
ago he left us, but only, as he himself said, to come back 
in a short time, and then to remain with us altogether. 
I, therefore, who, although unworthy, govern this Pro- 
vince, declare frankly Brother Anthony belongs to us, 
and justice demands his interment amongst us, as he 
himself wished. We do not demand this; but we, in all 
humility, ask the venerated Chief Pastor, the honourable 
Council, and the faithful people of Padua to grant our 
petition.” The opponents were silenced by this appeal : 
the Bishop pronounced judgment in favour of the friars, 
and invited the clergy and the Podesta, Wilfredo de 
Lucino, to take part in the solemn ceremony. In order 
to avoid collision, the Podesta had a temporary bridge 
constructed, which would enable the procession to ‘gain 
the city without passing through Capodiponte. This 
so exasperated the other side, that they at once flew 
to arms again, shouting, “‘/7 Santo o la morte—either 
the Saint or death.” The Sisters of Arcella, whose im- 
prudent zeal had been the cause of the quarrel, now 
gave their consent to the removal of the body; and the 
city authorities made short work of the rebels, who were 
imprisoned in the Town Hall. Thus peace was restored, 
and Anthony was carried in triumphant procession to 
his resting-place amongst the friars. 
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THE SHRINE OF Sr. ANTHONY AT PADUA. 
The Actual The citizens of Padua, represented by 
Tomb. its Bishop and Senate, began almost im- 
mediately after the Saint’s death to erect a church 
and Monastery in his honour, which in 1237 was al- 
ready so far completed as to enable the friars to take 
possession of their new home. Further progress was 
arrested for a time by the troubles with Ezzelino ; but 
peace once restored, the work was resumed, and in 1319 
the chapel of the Saint was finished, so that, in the June of 
that year, the Minister-General of the Order, Gonsalvo 
da Valbone, was able to preside at the translation of the 
relics. Padua, however, was not content with this chapel; 
and determined to replace it by a more splendid one, 
where, in 1350, Cardinal Guy de Montfort deposited the 
sacred remains in a silver shrine, in the presence of the 
Patriarch of Aquileia, Nicholas Metafori, the Franciscan 
Archbishop of Zara, and many other Prelates. On this 
occasion the jaw of the Saint was enclosed in the fine 
reliquary presented by the Cardinal, and already de- 
scribed. The last solemn translation, after the restora- 
tion of the chapel, took place on June 2oth, 1745, by 
Cardinal Carlo Rezzonico, Bishop of Padua, afterwards 
Pope Clement XIII.; and here still rests Padua’s greatest 
treasure. This Chapel of St. Anthony is separated from 
the main church by a row of slender pillars. There are 
five lofty rounded arches enriched with medallions of the 
four Evangelists, and marble statues of the Wonder- 
worker himself, SS. Prosdocimus and Daniel, St. Justina 
A>) and St. John Baptist. Over the middle arch is the in- 
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scription, “ Divo Antonio Confessori Sacrum. Gaude, 
felix Padua, quae thesaurum possides.” In the centre 
of the richly decorated chapel stands an altar of green 
marble, enclosing the silver sarcophagus of the Saint, 
approached by seven shallow steps with a finely executed 
balustrade. From 1500 till 1533 the greatest artists of 
the day were engaged upon this “unique sanctuary, with 
its noble vaulted roof in white and gold, the walls en- 
riched in high relief with scenes from the life of the 
Saint, its marble Angels and massive silver candelabra 
weighing over 3,000 ounces, a lordly witness to the 
gratitude and devotion of Padua towards its deliverer. 


This chapel of the relics, called ZZ San- 
The Treasure- ; ; 

house of . uario, was built in 1690, and is roofed 
the Saint. over by a richly decorated dome. The 
sliding doors are of copper, covered with plates of gold, 
and bearing on them, in silver relief, scenes from the 
Saint’s life. For these, and for the two large lamps at 
the entrance to the chapel, 3,433 ounces of fine silver 
were used. Marble statues of St. Francis and St. Bona- 
venture stand at each side of the sanctuary, while sym- 
bolic figures of Faith, Humility, Hope, and Charity 
guard the ascending steps. Over the triple arch St. 
Anthony is depicted in glory, surrounded by Angels, 
some singing, and others accompanying on various 
musical instruments. | 


The Principal When the splendid doors are opened there 
Reliquaries. stands revealed a dazzling array of pre- 
cious metals, gems, and priceless art treasures: reli- 


im 
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quaries brilliant with diamonds, golden vessels, jewelled 
chalices, thuribles, and other votive offerings of fabulous 
beauty and price. The principal reliquary is the one 
containing the undecayed tongue of St. Anthony ; it is 
in the form of a monstrance, in the style of the Byzan- 
tine Renascence, and dates from the fifteenth century. 
The holy tongue itself is quite perfect ; but to describe 
it as having all the appearance of the living organ is an 
exaggeration. When first discovered by St. Bonaventure, 
in 1263, thirty-two years after the Saint’s death, it was 
doubtless true to say of it as the old chronicler did: 
“ When the body of St. Anthony was exposed to view 
the flesh had fallen into dust, but the tongue was found 
perfectly preserved, and was as ruddy and as fresh as if 
the holy Father had only just died.” Now, after the 
lapse of more than six centuries, it is brown and dry, 
though not as shrivelled as the tongue of an ordinary 
mummy. Another important reliquary is the one given 
by Cardinal Guy de Montfort, containing the lower jaw 
of the Saint. This is of silver gilt, in shape like a head 
surrounded by a halo, the face being indicated by a large 
and valuable crystal. It bears on its richly enamelled 
surface the already mentioned antiphon, “ O proles His- 
paniae.” In a fine gold casket is preserved some hair of 
the Saint, and another holds his hair-shirt. There are 
also his likeness, carved from the wood of the nut tree 
under which he spent his last days; the stone that served 
him for a pillow, and a book bound in silk containing 
some of his addresses and various Papal diplomas. In 
two other golden reliquaries, purely Byzantine in style, 
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are preserved a particle of the true Cross, and three 
thorns from Our Lord’s crown. 


Votive Offer- The votive offerings are so numerous that 
ings: the the mention here of a few amongst them 
Guardians of f i 
the San- must suffice. One is the silver model of 
tuarto. —_ baby, weighing twenty-seven pounds—the 
thank-offering of a Portuguese prince, who had made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine for the birth of a male heir after 
twelve years of marriage; a fine Gothic thurible from 
Pope Sixtus IV.; several magnificent jewelled chalices, 
and a solid gold lily. Like the treasury at Loretto, that 
of Padua was rifled by the army of Napoleon I.; but 
most of the stolen objects have been recovered. It is 
remarkable that the present Italian Government, although 
it made an attempt at the usual ‘‘ Annexation,” was with- 
held from spoliation of the Basilica by the unanimous 
protest of the city against what its people termed “an 
unheard of proceeding.” At night the Santuario is 
guarded by two mastiffs, called “the dogs of St. An- 
thony,” who are kept chained in the convent yard 
during the day. 


Before leaving the subject of the Saint’s 

The Relic at : 
Cuges and its relics, a short account of the one already 
Donor. mentioned as being still preserved at Cuges, 
and its donor, will not be out of place. This consists of the 
skull, or more correctly, of part of the skull, a treasure 
Cuges acquired in the following manner. During the first 
half of the fourteenth century the terrible plague known as 
the Black Death was brought from the East into Europe, 

15 
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it is said, by an Italian ship. After laying waste many 
lands, it abated, at last, in 1349, when, as a mark of 
thanksgiving, Pope Clement VI. proclaimed a year of 
Jubilee throughout Christendom. It was during that 
deplorable time when the Popes were residing at Avig- 
non ; but Clement deputed a Cardinal to open the Jubilee 
in Rome with all customary solemnity. This Cardinal 
was Guy de Montfort, a son of the Count of Boulogne, 
and a descendant on his mother’s side of St. Louis, King 
of France. He was also connected with the reigning 
House of Valois, by the marriage of one of his nieces to 
John the Good; while another niece became the mother 
of Pope Clement VII. The Cardinal himself was 
Bishop of Tournai and of Cambray, Archbishop of Lyons, 
and, finally, Cardinal Bishopof Porto. Travelling through 
Provence on his way to Italy he was taken seriously ill, 
and had to stop at Cuges. Being told that his recovery 
was more than doubtful, he had recourse to the 
intercession of St. Anthony, vowing that if he re- 
covered he would preside in person at the translation 
of the Saint’s relics which was_to take place at Padua ` 
the following year. He got well, and after a solemn 
public thanksgiving in the Church of the Holy 
Cross, he, when expressing his gratitude to the magis- 
trates and people of Cuges for their hospitality towards 
him, promised to send them, from Padua, a relic of St. 
Anthony. The translation took place on February 15th, 
1350, and the Cardinal being presented with part of the 
Saint’s skull, sent it, in fulfilment of his promise, to 
Cuges. Here it has ever since been jealously guarded, 
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and even in times when the Faith has been at a very 
low ebb, devotion to St. Anthony has never died out, 
so that it is an old jest that the people of Cuges are in 
the habit of saying, “O Lord, pray to St. Anthony for 
us.” According to another story of the same kind, a 
peasant of Cuges is reported to have said to his son: 
“ You may work on Sundays and holy-days, even Christ- 
mas and Easter ; but if you are so wicked as to work on 
St. Anthony’s Day, I will hang you from the highest 
gable of the house.” Cardinal de Montfort lived to 
become Dean of the Sacred College, and only narrowly 
missed being elected to the Chair of St. Peter. He was 
a successful diplomatist, and negotiated the peace be- 
tween France and England. While engaged on a simi- 
lar mission with regard to Spain he died suddenly, his 
death being attributed to poison, said to have been ad- 
ministered at the instigation of Charles of Navarre. 


St. ANTHONY’S PLACE IN ART. 


The Oldest The oldest and most important picture 
Pictures of St. Anthony is the fresco painted on 

of the Saint. one of the pillars near the High Altar of 
the Basilica at Padua by Giotto, who lived from 1276 to 
1337, and who was a member of the Third Order of St. 
Francis. It is life-size, and represents the Saint with the 
right hand raised in blessing with the two first fingers 
and thumb, and holding a book of the Gospels in the 
left hand. The whole figure is dignified and composed, 
the fine head surrounded by a halo. The face is some- 
what full and beardless, the crown of the head shaven, 
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which was doubtless true to life, as Anthony was a 
monk before he became a friar. The eyes are particu- 
larly noticeable, large and limpid, and around the full lips 
lingers a faint smile, subtly suggestive of suffering. The 
painting is much faded, giving the face a look of shadowy 
pallor which adds to its spirituality, the habit is earth- 
coloured ; and the whole effect is inexpressibly fascinating 
in its austere beauty. 

In the Church of San Giovanni Crisostomo, at Venice, 
there is an excellent copy of this portrait, of which the 
colouring is much fresher. It is about four hundred 
years old, and is greatly venerated by numerous pilgrims. 

Just before going to press, a very fine copy of the head 
of the Giotto portrait has been discovered at the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery at Crawley, Sussex. Some three years 
ago, after the death of the Hon. Mrs. A. Montgomery, a 
splendid Renascence altar, in white marble and alabaster, 
elaborately inlaid with various coloured marbles, was, with 
all its appropriate fittings and several pictures, sent to 
Crawley, this having been her dying wish. The altar 
was placed in a small side chapel and the pictures hung 
up. One of these, in an unpretentious heavy black frame, 
was placed high up on the wall and remained thus un- 
noticed until the October of this year, when it was dis- 
covered to be a portrait of St. Anthony. This copy, 
which is either from the one at Padua, or that at Venice, 
is most striking, and is thus described by one of those 
who first saw it: “The head is simply charming—the 
whole bust most dignified—the colouring fine—the face 
is so fascinating I cannot get rid of it, even when away 
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from it. The eyes especially are life-like, and there is a 
faint smile of pain about the mouth which is so subtle as 
not to be described in words.” It was painted as late 
as 188ọ, and bears the inscription: “Vero ritratto di S. 
Antonio da Padova. G. Leonciili, Copio, Spoleto 1889.” 
The history of the altar and picture has yet to be traced. 
All that is at present known of them is that they came 
from Italy, where Mrs. Montgomery lived for a long time 
and had many opportunities of procuring copies of pic- 
tures made by good artists. 

Another ancient presentment of St. Anthony is in St. 
John Lateran, at Rome. Pope Nicholas IV., himself a 
Friar Minor, when restoring and decorating the choir of 
the church between 1288 and 1292, desired to intro- 
duce St. Francis and St. Anthony into the very old 
mosaic behind the High Altar. Brother Jacopo di 
Torrito and Jacopo of Camerino were the artists. In 
this picture Christ sits enthroned amidst the angelic 
choirs ; beneath Him, on the right, stand the Blessed 
Virgin, SS. Peter and Paul, and St. Francis; on the left, 
St. John the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, St 
Andrew Apostle, and St. Anthony of Padua. St. 
Anthony is represented with a beard, and wearing the 
Capuchin habit; a very curious coincidence, as the 
picture was completed nearly three centuries before the 
Capuchin branch of the Friars Minor came into exis- 
tence. Boniface VIII., between 1294 and 1303, not 
approving of having such comparatively new Saints as 
Francis and Anthony amongst the Apostles, ordered 
them to be taken out, but was ultimately persuaded not 
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to disturb the Founder of the Seraphic’ Order. St. 
Anthony, however, was to be replaced, some authorities 
say by St. Gregory the Great, others by St. George. At 
the first stroke of the hammer, raised against the Wonder- 
worker of Padua, the workmen were thrown off the 
scaffold, and were so alarmed that they refused to con- 
tinue the work, upon which the Pope rescinded his 
order. This splendid mosaic has been recently restored 
by the munificence of Leo XIII. In Santa Maria 
Maggiore there is alsoa mosaic which was completed 
in 1307; wherein St. Francis is beardless and in the 
ordinary Grey Friar’s habit, while St. Anthony wears 2 
beard and the Capuchin habit. 


Later Statues The statue of St. Anthony at Lisbon 

and Pictures: has already been described. There is 
another in the cell where he died, at Arcella, the only 
part preserved of Elena Enselmini’s once renowned con- 
vent. This statue represents him lying down—in reality 
he died in an armchair—his head is resting on a block 
of wood or stone, his left hand clasps a book, while along 
the right arm is placed a lily. The feet are bare, and on 
the wall are his last words: “Video Dominum Meum— 
I see my Lord.” The statue is placed under, and in 
front of, the altar, while over the arch of the latter is a 
representation of the Saint being carried to Heaven by 
Angels. In the Accademia Carrara at Bergamo is a 
masterpiece of Privatelli’s, who lived from 1480 to 1528, 
where St. Anthony appears as one of the world Apostles 
between SS. Peter and Paul and SS. Stephen and 
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Laurence. Pinturicchio painted, between 1454 and 
1513, a fine picture of St. Anthony for the Church of 
Ara Cæœli in Rome. Here the Saint stands amidst a 
delightful landscape bearing in his right hand a large | 
book on which is placed a loaf of bread; with his left — 
hand he presses to his breast a burning flame. The 
loaf of bread is a very old attribute of St. Anthony, and 
the present Association of the Bread of St. Anthony for 
the Poor, is a remarkable revival of an ancient 
devotion. In the choir-chapel of St. Peter’s in Rome is 
the fine altar-piece in mosaic mentioned in a footnote 
(p.. 67); and in the Capuchin church at Dillingen, 
Bavaria, he is kneeling before the Madonna, who is 
surrounded by Angels, and interceding for suffering 
humanity. In a picture at the Scuola del Santo in 
Padua he is represented appearing to his friend, Brother 
Luca Belludi. His face is emaciated and stern, and on 
his breast rests a radiant sun.. This symbolic sun is 
often found in the Saint’s pictures as well as in those of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. The Miracle of the Eucharist is 
also in the Scuola. In this St. Anthony wears a Gothic 
chasuble and leather half-shoes. He holds in his hands 
the Sacred Host, while the mule bends down on his 
forelegs. A friar with a torch kneels at the Saint’s right, 
and on his left are grouped his opponents, who offer a 
sheaf of oats to the mule ; a number of women and chil- 
dren are on their knees in the background. In this 
painting the Saint’s figure is very slender ; and the same 
may be said of him in the one by Alviso Vivarini, 1464— 
1503, at Venice, where he is barefoot. In the Church of St. 
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Francis of Paul, at Venice, he appears in the company of 
his patron, St. Anthony the Hermit; and at Santa Maria 
delle Grazie, at Brescia, Moretto, 1498—1555, has painted 
him reproving Ezzelino; while at St. Corona, in Vicenza, 
Bassono, 1558—1623, represents him as Almsgiver, and 
in the old Convent church Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, at 
Venice, as Teacher, clothed in a garment of cloth of 
gold, and seated in the professorial chair holding a book. 
Another old picture is that in which he receives the visit 
of the Holy Family. But, putting aside various unim- 
portant paintings of the Sermon to the Fishes and other 
miracles, the most popular hitherto of all representa- 
tions of St. Anthony is Murillo’s famous picture, ‘“ The 
Vision of St. Anthony,” which forms the frontispiece of 
the present volume. The original is in the Cathedral of 
Seville, and treatments of the same subject by the same 
master are to be found in the galleries of Berlin and 
Dresden, while innumerable copies of more or less 
merit exist all over the world. The one portrait, 
however, which for dignity, truth, and indescribable 
charm bears away the palm from all the rest is ‘un- 
doubtedly the one by Giotto, the only known copy o 
which, in England, the writer believes, is the fine head 
already mentioned, in St. Anthony’s Chapel at Crawley, 
Sussex. 


ASSOCIATIONS IN HONOUR OF ST. ANTHONY. 
The Bread of From the earliest times there have been, 
St. Anthony. jn Padua and elsewhere, confraternities 
in honour of St. Anthony. With the revival of the 
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spirit of Catholic devotion, the love for St. Anthony 
has again induced his clients to revive these or to found 
others. The old idea which connected the Saint of 
Padua with the relief of the bodily wants of the poor, 
of which an example is given in the present volume on 
p. 168, has thus in quite recent times found renewed 
expression in the work of the Bread of St. Anthony. 
In Toulon, a good woman, called Louise Bouffier, desired 
to consecrate herself to God as a Carmelite ; but as her 
parents were dependent upon her she had to renounce 
her idea, to find, however, the reward of her sacrifice in 
a most unexpected manner. To quote her own words, 
written in 1892: 


It is nearly four years ago that our work began, at a time 
when I had no other knowledge of St. Anthony of Padua 
except that I had heard vaguely that he was invoked to 
recover things that had been lost. One morning I came 
to open my shop, but found the lock would not move. 
I sent for a locksmith, who brought a bunch of keys with 
him, and tried for about an hour vainly to open it. Out 
of patience at last he said to me: ‘‘I must go for tools 
to break it open, it is impossible to unlock it.” During 
his absence I was inspired by God with the thought, 
“ If I promise some bread to St. Anthony for his poor, 
perhaps he will cause the door to open without breaking 
the lock.” Just then the locksmith returned, and I said: 
“ Please, instead of breaking open my door, will you 
try once more to unlock it? I have promised some 
bread to St. Anthony for his poor, perhaps the Saint 
will help us.” The man agreed, and the first key put 
into the lock at once turned it as if it had been made 
for it. From that day all my friends pray with me to the 
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good Saint, and all our troubles are commended to him 
with a promise of bread for his poor. We are astonished 
at the graces thus obtained. One of my most intimate 
friends promised a certain amount of bread every day of 
her life if a member of her family could be cured of a 
fault that had caused her great grief for twenty-three 
years, and the prayer has been granted. In thanksgiving 
she bought a little statue of St. Anthony, and we have 
put it up in a dark corner where we require a big lamp 
to see it. And now my back shop is filled all day with 
people in deep and fervent prayer, Not only do they 
pray ; but one would think they were paid to spread 
this devotion, so zealously do they do so. Sometimes a 
soldier, an officer, a sea captain, going for a long voyage, 
will promise five francs per month in bread to St. Anthony 
if they make their journey safely. Sometimes it is a 
mother asking for the health of her sick child, or the 
success of an examination. Then, again, it is a family 
asking for the conversion of one amongst them who is 
dying, and will not see a priest; a servant out of place, 
workpeople without work, and all those petitions which 
are accompanied with a promise of bread are granted. 


Later, she writes to the Editor of the Annales Fran- 
ciscaines, and after relating many wonderful cases of 
answered prayers, she continues: 


But if St. Anthony hears prayers, he also knows 
how to punish those who do not keep their pro- 
mise to his poor. A lady of Toulon promised 
bread in return for a special grace for a beloved 
friend. The grace was given, but the debt was not paid; 
two months after the friend so loved died suddenly. 
A large book would hardly contain all the marvellous 
occurrences that take place daily. In 1892 the alms 
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amounted to 5,743 francs (about £240), which was 
spent in bread for our old people and orphans. The 
banknotes of the rich are mixed with the pence of the 
poor and the working people, for most of the donors 
carefully conceal their names. That which supports our 
work is ardent and grateful prayer. Three times a day 
one thousand old people and orphans raise up their 
hands in thanksgiving to the great Saint who watches 
over them and supplies their wants. 

This work is spreading rapidly everywhere, and what 
its ultimate development of usefulness none may ven- 
ture to predict. Like the great movement which began 
in Umbria more than six centuries ago, it may have 
within it the germs of the remedy for the social miseries 
of our own days, while reviving that faith and charity 
which are the salient marks of Franciscanism, amongst 
whose greatest exponents must, after the Seraphic Father, 
be placed his eldest son, Anthony of Padua, the Wonder- 
worker, 


The Guild of Many Associations of the same kind exist 

St. Anthony. on the Continent and in America, and as 
the members increase are enriched with privileges and 
indulgences. One of these, the Universal Association of 
St. Anthony of Padua, founded by Dom Locatelli at the 
request and with the blessing of Pope Leo XIII., has. 
been established at Padua, as its natural centre, and 
counts some 259,000 members. Another is the Pious 
Union established at Rome, and also very flourishing. 

Here and there, chiefly in convents, this work of the 
Bread of St. Anthony had found a local reception in some- 
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parts of England and Ireland, but until now there has 
been no organised Association amongst us in which all 
the clients of the great Wonder-worker could unite. This 
want has been supplied, for the remarkable discovery of 
the Saint’s fine portrait at Crawley gave the first idea of 
establishing the Guild of St. Anthony. It almost seems 
as if the Saint himself had arranged the whole matter. 
Here, in the humble Franciscan Monastery Church, was 
a chapel which had not been dedicated to any special 
object ; in this chapel, the picture, which far surpasses, 
in every way, all other favourite presentments of St. 
Anthony in these islands, has now been enshrined, and 
here the Guild finds its natural home and centre. It 
has been erected at the instance of the Very Rev. Father 
Anthony, O.S.F.C., Minister-Provincial of England, and 
has the best wishes for its development of the two dis- 
tinguished Prelates who are always in the vanguard of 
every good work. Its object is to promote devotion 
to St. Anthony, and to propagate the work of his 
Bread for the Poor. Masses and other spiritual ad- 
“vantages are given to its members, who are placed 
under no other obligation than the entering of their 
names in the Register kept for that purpose at Crawley. 
‘The alms or bread promised in the Saint’s name can be 
given anywhere the donor pleases. All particulars can 
be had on application to the Rev. Father Guardian, 
O.S.F.C., Franciscan Monastery, Crawley, Sussex. 
ELIZABETH VERNON BLACKBURN, 


The writer desires to acknowledge her indebtedness to Dr. Heim's 
German Life of St. Anthony for ‘many particulars with regard to 
the Basilica at Padua and the pictures of St, Anthony. 
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